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French Canada at 
the Cross Roads 


The most valuable, and the liveliest, 
historical work of its kind which 
has yet been published on the French 
Canadians is undoubtedly Mason 
Wade’s easy-flowing and exciting 
book. Despite the author’s intention, 
the work is not a synthesis in the 
technical sense of the word; nor is 
it, strictly speaking, a constitutional 
or even a political history. It deals 
rather with French Canadian atti- 
tudes, individual and collective, intel- 
lectual and emotional, which were 
formed during a period crowded 
with important political developments. 
These events, incidentally, are studied 
with great care by the author. He 
has managed to avoid the traditional 
historical approach (in which objec- 
tivity is frequently identified with 
a plausible intellectual detachment 
that at best transforms history into a 
graveyard). Nor does he embrace too 
closely the phenomenological method, 
based on an exact description of the 
collective mind—which may lead to 
a patent disregard of historical fact! 
He has rightly gone beyond existing 
manuals to original sources for his 
material. And he himself is free 
from the particular sentiments, pre- 
judices and myths, whose origins and 
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developments he traces and whose 
influence he examines. All of which 
makes his attempts at understanding 
the “how” and the “why” of these 
various manifestations, apparent from 
time to time in the French Canadian 
consciousness, particularly significant. 

The author has set himself the 
task of reconciling divergent histori- 
cal conceptions held by Canadians. 
Although he certainly does not claim 
that Canadian history can be ex- 
plained exclusively in. terms of con- 
flict, Wade has realistically concluded 
that for his purpose it would be 
more valuable to try to understand the 
differences than to stress the simi- 
larities. | The considered ideal of 
co-operation set over against spon- 
taneous psychic compulsions towards 
conflict: such is the psychological 
polarity around which the history of 
the two ethnic groups has oscillated. 
After each became aware of the 
other as victor-vanquished, they have 
had to accept the fact, willy-nilly, that 
they must accommodate themselves to 
each other. Mason Wade believes 
that if the deep causes of tension are 
brought out into the open, the way 
will be smoothed towards harmony. 
In studying the mentality of French 





Canadians, and, incidentally, of 
English Canadians, as is manifested 
in periods of conflict, the author has 
not committed an error in method- 
ology. For it is undoubtedly in these 
moments of conflict that the men- 
tality, in an exaggerated form, best 
lends itself to analysis. 


Mason Wade sees the French 
Canadian mentality in terms of three 
elements: the conquest, the will to 
survive, and the minority position. 


The underlying primitive founda- 
tion is the apostolic spirit of the 
Catholic Counter-reformation, the cul- 
tural tradition of classicism, the 
political ideal of paternalistic abso- 
lutism, and the semi-feudal concept 
of society. 


Nevertheless, the resulting whole is 
an “ideal-type” rather than a rigid 
pattern, since it has proved sufh- 
ciently flexible to assure the French 
Canadian survival. While isolated for 
the purposes of theoretical discussion, 
these attitudes, in practice, inter- 
mingle, finding expression as much 
in general orientation as in specific 
reactions to given situations. 


Among the various blendings, the 
extremist mentality is characterized 
by an acute and sometimes morbid 
consciousness of “we” and of tribal 
values. At heart it does not accept 
the fact of co-existence with the 
Anglo-Saxon ethnic group within the 
same political entity. In order to 
preserve its original purity and to 
remain faithful to the mission which 
it abscribes to French Canadians, this 
mentality resorts to racism, ultra- 
montanism, authoritarianism, and 
social conservatism, which makes it 
easy, should the occasion arise, to 


swing over in support of the counter- 
revolutionary right political wing. 
Vis a vis English Canadians, it frees 
itself of a feeling of inferiority and 
frustration by an aggressive and 
arrogant attitude, which, in turn, pro- 
vokes in English Canadians an 
emotional reaction of violent opposi- 
tion. Sometimes this extremist men- 
tality declares that annexation to the 
United States offers a solution and on 
occasion it comes to terms with 
extremists among English Canadians 
(its real enemies) against moderate 
elements among the French Cana- 
dians, its own group. 


The defeatist mentality is charac- 
terized by lassitude and scepticism. 
It has come under the influence of 
post-revolutionary French radicalism 
and takes a negative attitude to the 
whole French Canadian question and 
the usefulness of pursuing any effort 
to perpetuate the group. This is a 
normal reaction to the extremist 
mentality. Logical conclusions, re- 
sulting from these basic postulates, 
have not yet been formulated by the 
defeatist mentality, nor has it taken 
a positive attitude towards political 
questions. 


The realist mentality desires to pre- 
serve the essential part of its ancestral 
heritage while at the same time 


recognizing the necessity of co- 
existence with Canadians of English 
origin. Having assimilated the prin- 
ciples of British constitutionalism 
and certain French and American 
revolutionary ideas, it soberly seeks 
to co-operate with moderate elements 
among English Canadians. Its pur- 
pose is to arrive at a “modus vivendi” 
which can «satisfy the legitimate 
claims of all Canadians. 





Although it does not defend any 
particular thesis, Mason Wade’s book 
confirms beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that present bi-ethnic Canada 
is born of this latter mentality. A 
mean between two extremes, the realist 
mentality has not only never stirred 
up popular enthusiasm, as Wade sees 
it, but it has rarely been embraced 
wholeheartedly even by those who 
have extolled it. Canada has been 
and still remains a “mariage de con- 
venance” between two ethnic groups, 
too different to woo each other and 
to love each other spontaneously. 
This equilibrium is continually dis- 
turbed with each crisis which brings 
to the fore emotional attitudes of the 
extremists. But it is always restored 
in the end, since it alone offers a 
solution which conforms with reality. 


During the decade 1945-1954, a 
period of economic prosperity and 
relative domestic quiet, movements 
have arisen and institutions have been 
created or have become strengthened 
which have tended to lessen the 
distance between Canadians. French 
Canadians, for their part, have 
definitely entered upon a new life 
which opens up to them threatening 
and irresistible needs and desires. 
They have, therefore, 
volved in a 


become _in- 
hyper-critical _ self- 
examination, the results of which are 
not yet known. Probably a consider- 
able part of the values in which so 
many generations before them have 
believed will not resist the severity 
of this examination and will have to 
be re-defined. Faced with this new 
reality which overthrows existing 
structures and radically transforms 
customs, these values must of neces- 


sity be different now and in the 


future. 


Already signs of a certain maturity 
are becoming clearly evident. With 
the old world, old forms disappear. 
The traditional nationalism, expressed 
with more vigor in the cities (al- 
though it is ideologically based on the 
exaltation of rural civilization), still 
survives in the political ideology of 
the province; but it no longer arouses 
deep echoes among the people. A 
crisis, particularly a general economic 
crisis, would cause an extremist men- 
tality of a different type to appear. 
This mentality would be supported by 
labor circles and would integrate 
traditional national myths into an 
ideology of the left, originally in- 
spired by French social Catholicism 
rather than by communism. The 
explosive character of such a fusion 
of left-wing ideology with national 
claims is evident in the experience of 
several countries at the present time. 
A violent swing towards the right, 
along the lines of an ideology such 
as Social Credit, and uniting the 
rural and urban populations, would 
be the alternative. If this possible 
crisis is delayed long enough, we 
can reasonably hope that the realist 
mentality will succeed, as it has done 
in the past, in preventing the Cana- 
dian nation from falling into social 
and political conflict. | 


Mason Wade’s book leads us to the 
threshold of the new era but it does 
not take us beyond it. The historical 
method which the author has chosen 
to use has precluded a discussion of 
the deep forces which are active 
today in Quebec society. Out of 
caution, perhaps, he has stopped at 


a crossroads. For those who, unlike 





the author, are deeply involved in 
finding a new direction, the book will 
undoubtedly help in clarifying issues, 
although it does definitely 
indicate the road. 


not 


From the Canadian point of view, 
will Mason Wade’s book reconcile 
divergent interpretations of history? 


Will it lead all groups—Canadians 
of the two ethnic origins, French 
and British, as well as New Canadians 
—to a better mutual understanding 
and to promote collaboration in the 
common effort? There can 
final answer. In any case, the book 
makes plain the essential and neces- 
sary basis on which the Canadian 
nation must be built: recognition by 
all of the fact that 
Canada can only be a bilingual and 
bi-cultural nation. One should add 
that this recognition must be ex- 


be no 


inescapable 


pressed not only in words, nor in a 
formal way through law, but that 
it must slowly but surely modify 
customs and penetrate institutions. 


LEON Dion. 
The French Canadians, 1760-1945. 
Mason Wade. 


1955. 


Toronto: Macmillan, 


Pp. xvi., 1136. $6.00. 


Correspondence 


February 28, 1955. 
Editor, “Food For Thought,” 


I was very pleased to see my 
article in “Food For Thought”. Un- 
fortunately, some of the joy was 
taken away when I got to point No. 4, 
on page 22, which reads as follows: 


“4. The stimulus for a positive 
trade union education program 
which came initially from em- 
ployers, who took steps to organize 
such programs.” 


I hastily looked up the copy as 
forwarded to you and to my dismay, 
found that my statement was not very 
clear and to the average reader, 
probably ambiguous. The intent of 
this paragraph was to point out that 
the growth of employers’ organiza- 
tions, e.g., manufacturers, bankers, 
came about so fast that the 
unions were forced to develop their 
own activities to strengthen them- 
selves. To do this, they turned to 
a positive trade union education pro- 
gram. As it now reads, | am afraid 
that a number of my friends will 
wonder just what | was thinking 
about, because the article gives credit 
to the employers for initiating a trade 


etc., 


union education program; something 
which I am quite certain the em- 
ployers never thought of doing. 


The paragraph probably should 
have read something like this: 
“The stimulus for a positive union 
education program that came be- 
cause of the rapid growth of 
employers’ organizations; organ- 
ized labor found it necessary to 
develop its own means of survival 
and turned to union education as 
a tool for this purpose.” 
Yours very sincerely, 
A. L. Hepwortu, 
Director, Education Depart- 
ment, Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees, 
and Other Transport 
Workers. 





A Tour of Canada’s National Library 


Martha Shepard 


Although a National Library building is not yet a reality, the nucleus of 
an organization and staff has been in existence since 1948, when Dr. Kaye 
Lamb was appointed Dominion Archivist (later becoming National Libra- 
rian in 1953). Already an immense amount of work has been accomplished, 
which may not be common knowledge outside the library profession. But 
though the work may seem highly technical and specialized, the services of a 
Vational Library will benefit every Canadian, for only by such services can 
the intellectual and cultural life of the country, its scientific and social re- 
search, be encouraged and maintained. 


A STRANGER who wanders into 
the National Library of Canada 
might wonder what sort of a library 
it is—no book-lined walls, no read- 
ing-room, no inquiry desk manned 
by an eager librarian. Instead, he 
finds himself in what looks much like 
any government office, in this case 
one end of the museum in the Public 
Archives Buildings on Ottawa’s 
Sussex Drive. 


Immediately in front of him and 
to his left are the desks of the staff 
belonging to what will be the future 
Order and Cataloguing Departments 
of the National Library. Here 
is done the cataloguing for the 
National Library’s monthly publica- 
tion, Canadiana, which is sent free of 
charge to all Canadian libraries. The 
compilation of a current national 
bibliography is one of the most im- 
portant functions of any national 
library and Canadiana aims to list 
every new publication which appears 
in Canada, every book written by a 


Canadian and every book about 


Canada no matter where published. 
As well as these trade publications, 
the federal and provincial govern- 
ment documents are listed, something 
which librarians have long wanted. 


In addition to the current biblio- 
graphy, a series of retrospective 
bibliographies are planned which will 
fill in the gaps left by Marie 
Tremaine’s A Bibliography of Cana- 
dian Imprints, 1751-1800, and the 
Toronto Public Library’s A Biblio- 
graphy of Canadiana, 1534-1867. A 
great deal of work has already been 
done toward the compilation of a 
bibliography for the period 1868 to 
1900. 


An example of the more specialized 
type of bibliography which can be 
expected from the National Library 
is Dr. Gerhard R. Lomer’s Stephen 
Leacock; a Check-list and Index of 
his Writings, which has just been 
published, and work is going forward 
on several similar bibliographies. 


Situated as it now is, the National 
Library has little stack space in which 





When details of the books in a library are to be added to the Catalogue, the 

first step is to photograph the cards in the library's own card catalogue. This 

is done, as shown above, with a microfilm camera of the type used by banks 

to photograph cheques. Cards are dropped in one at a time, and the camera 
photographs them automatically. 


to house its books; but it would be 
an impossible situation if no books 
were ready to put in the library 
building as soon as it is built, 
so work has already begun on 
assembling and cataloguing the books 
which will form the basis of the 
National Library’s collection. Many 
of these books may have to be stored 
in boxes until the National Library 
is built, but when the building is 
ready, there will be books to put on 
its shelves and a catalogue listing 
them so that future library visitors 
can arrive the week after the opening 
and find a fully functioning library. 


To return to the visitor in the 


National Library’s present quarters, if 


he turns to his right after leaving the 
Order and Cataloguing Divisions, he 
will find himself confronted by two 
rows of double-faced bookcases—at 
last something which looks a little 
more like a normal library! Here 
are shelved the working tools of the 
National Library—the national bib- 
liographies of Britain, France and the 
United States, biographical diction- 
aries, Who's Whos, foreign language 
dictionaries, lists of periodical pub- 
lications and subject bibliographies. 

As our visitor walks by these book- 
cases he again loses the atmosphere of 
a library and finds himself in another 
office, this time one which is the 
beginning of the Reference (or Public 








Service) Department. Here the work 
of compiling the national Union 
Catalogue is carried on. Perhaps the 
best way to explain how the Union 
Catalogue is used is to take a theo- 
retical example. A student in the 
University of Manitoba doing inten- 
sive research on a certain field had 
used all the books on that subject 
in the University Library, the Winni- 
peg Public Library and the Manitoba 
Legislative Library. In one of the 
books he used he found a reference 
to another book which sounded as if 
it would be helpful, but after con- 
sulting the Winnipeg libraries he 
found that it was not available in that 
city. The next step is for the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba Library to send 
a request to borrow the book (giving 
author and title) to the National 
Library. A check in the Union Cata- 
logue reveals that the book is avail- 
able in three libraries in Canada, the 
Main Library of the Department of 
Agriculture in Ottawa, the University 
of New Brunswick in Fredericton 
and the British Columbia Provincial 
Library in Victoria. Of these three 
libraries, the Department of Agricul- 
ture is the one nearest to Winnipeg. 
so the National Library sends the re- 
quest there, at the same time sending 
a report back to the University of 
Manitoba giving the locations of all 
three copies found. If for any reason 
the Department of Agriculture cannot 
lend the book, the University can 
probably arrange to borrow it from 
one of the other distant 
libraries. 


more 


The Union Catalogue is of no use 
unless one knows what book he wants. 
All books are listed once only—under 


the author’s name—not in several 
different ways as they are in most 
library catalogues where each book 
appears under the author, the title 
and several subjects. This limitation 
is imposed on the Union Catalogue 
because of its size; over six million 
volumes are already listed in it, and 
the work is far from complete. 


It is the aim of the National 
Library to record in the Union Cata- 
logue all the books held in all the 
important libraries in Canada. To 
date the holdings of ninety-one libra- 
ries have been added to the Union 
Catalogue and by the end of 1956 
it is hoped to include all the large 
university libraries, the legislative 
library in each province, and the 
public libraries with large reference 
collections. This does not mean that 
the books themselves leave the 
libraries to which they belong; all 
that happens is that the National 
Library makes a photographic record 
of what books are in each library 
and adds these records to the Union 
Catalogue which is virtually a “cen- 
tral registry” of the book resources 
of the nation. 


The work is done in this way. The 
National Library owns a rotary copy- 
ing camera which it sends to the 
library where microfilming is to be 


A librarian from the National 
Library goes along to do the work 
which consists of taking out of the 
library’s catalogue all the author 
cards, filming them on 16-millimeter 
microfilm and then returning them 
to. their proper place. This gives the 
National Library a complete record 
of every book in the library—the 
author’s name, the title of the book 


done. 





and the place and date of publication. 
The filming is done very quickly. 


One person can film about four 


thousand cards a day when working 
from a catalogue where books are 
listed by author, title and subject. 


After the 16-millimeter microfilms 
have been developed, enlargements 
are made on strips of photostat paper 
exactly five inches wide which means 
that the tiny cards on the microfilms 
have back to the 
These paper enlarge- 
ments come in long rolls of paper, 
each roll having a copy of every 
card which was on the reel of micro- 
film. Before cutting the rolls, each 
card is stamped with a symbol for 
the library owning the book. The 


been enlarged 


original size. 


rolls are then cut up into three by five 
inch cards which can be filed into 
the Union Catalogue, thus adding the 
holdings of another library. This 
photographic process is quick, accu- 
rate and much less expensive than 
laboriously typing out copies of the 
cards in all these library catalogues. 
Once the National Library has micro- 
filmed the cards in a library’s cata- 
logue, that library is requested to 
send a card for every book added to 
its collection. If the libraries did not 
do this the Union Catalogue would 
soon be hopelessly out of date. 
More and more libraries and re- 
searchers are making use of this 
location service of the National 


Library. During the first eight 


Later steps in assembling the Union Catalogue. To the right is a large roll of 

positive enlargements made from the 16 mm. negative film. At right, the copy 

of each individual card is being stamped with a location symbol indicating the 

library in which the book is to be found. Next (centre) the individual prints are 

cut apart. Lastly (left) they are interfiled with the other prints from other 
libraries already in the Union Catalogue. 











months of the year 1954-55, the 
number of requests for locations of 
books was greater than the total num- 
ber requested during the year 1953- 
54 which in its turn was six times the 
number requested during the pre- 
vious year. 

I am afraid that our National 
Library visitor has gotten lost in 
the rows of catalogue cabinets which 
make up the Union Catalogne but a 
left turn and a few short steps return 
him to the Archives Museum. It is 
hoped that the construction of the 
National Library building will be- 
gin during 1955, so it should not 
be very long before the National 
Library will cease to look so much 
like an office and will be able to pro- 
vide all the services which are its 
legitimate function. 





MRS. O. BERVY 


News has reached us only re- 
cently of the death on January 2 
in Kingston of our faithful friend, 
Mrs. O. Bervy. Mrs. Bervy came 
to live with her daughter in Can- 
ada twenty-five years ago after 
forty years of active work in adult 
education in Russia where she 
specialized in teaching illiterate 
adults. 

The burden of years never 
dimmed Mrs. Bervy’s interest in 
the life around her nor her en- 
thusiasm for adult education. She 
wrote us frequently on a wide 
range of subjects from Esperanto 
to capital punishment. Her last 
manuscript to us concerned the 
International League of New Edu- 
cation. It closed with the words: 
“A new life of mankind will come 
in future on the earth through the 
activity of the new education.” Her 
mind was always full of the vision 
of a better and peaceful world. 
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Europe Looks to Adult Education 


John Friesen 


(Dr. Friesen, in the following article, contributes his impressions of the 
European seminar conducted last summer by the International Affairs Committee, 
Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. His account, the third in this series, 
follows the articles by Mrs. Isabel Wilson and Mr. Bert Hepworth, who were 
also Canadian delegates on this tour of overseas adult education programs.) 


OME years ago | heard an 

address by Dr. Peter Manniche 
in which the Danish Folk School 
leader, in his soft-spoken and sym- 
pathetic style, drew some interesting 
comparisons between students at the 
International People’s College in 
Elsinore. There were the English 
lads with their engaging sense of 
humor, a trait which soon interested 
the disciplined, Grail-pursuing Ger- 
man boys whose passion for order 
prompted one to remark of his 
English friends, “That’s right, it’s 
their humor; let’s organize it”. There 
were the French, exact, individual- 
istic, with a love for analysis and 
form; the humanitarian Swiss, the 
blunt and direct Dutch, the Scots 
more inclined to intellectual pursuits 
than the English; the Welsh, dearly 
prizing freedom of expression. The 
Swedes fairly worshipped efficient 
democratic leadership and felt they 
must be some part of a great whole. 
What the Danes lacked in outward 
affluence they compensated for in 
inward culture. The courageous 
Norwegians were the dramatists of 
the North. To the Bavarians and 
Austrians work was a passion; they 
could start an entirely new job an 
hour before closing time. 


Such generalizations are amusing, 


10 


although when observed by a teacher 
of adults of Peter Manniche’s stature, 
they carry more weight than the play- 
ful stereotyping by two students at 
the University of British Columbia. 
Writing in the Usyssey, Bill Phillips 
and Ramon Arguelles maintain that: 
“One Austrian is a waltz composer; 
Two. Austrians are a Kaffee-haus; 
Three Austrians . . . There’s no 
such thing—one is always a 
Czech”. 
In fairness to the brethren across the 
Atlantic, our budding authors put on 
their European spectacles which 
revealed that: 
“One Canadian 
American; 
Two Canadians are two modified 
Englishmen ; 
Three Canadians are a picturesque 
scene including at least 
mountie and a horse’. 


is a modified 


one 


A visit to Europe teaches one more 
than was set forth in school texts. 
Culturally the Western World has 
much in common, but one discovers 
that the term “European” is even less 
meaningful than is “North American”. 
However, for want of a better word 
or of sufficient space for this article, 
I too must commit the fallacy of 
writing about “Europeans”, even 





stretching it to include the United 
Kingdom. 


From the broad panorama of 
European adult education I wish to 
select three examples that held 
special interest for me. First of all, 
I was impressed with the lively con- 
cern for the fine arts, and the desire 
to support them, in good times and 
bad. The maintenance of the Salz- 
burg Festivals in occupation-weary 
Austria or the construction by Lon- 
don’s County Council of magnificent 
Royal Festival Hall are two of many 
examples that show a serious interest 
in, and a ready acceptance of, muni- 
cipal or state subsidy for the arts. 
One of the significant voluntary 
organizations in Austria is the pyra- 
midal structure of folk societies, from 
the local community through the 
provinces and up to the national 
federation of these groups. What 
stimulation we in Canada would give 
to our own rich cultural mosaic if 
even a measure of state support were 
forthcoming! It is thus subsidized 
effort which can make the difference 
between a wide and active exchange 
of the arts on many levels or a 
crippled and starved approach on the 
other. Perhaps we need a Canada 
Council more urgently than we need 
a number of material comforts 
our present government budgets. 


in 


A second point of interest about 
European adult education was re- 
ferred to by Mrs. Isabel Wilson and 
Mr. Bert Hepworth in two previous 
issues of FOOD FOR THOUGHT. It 
is the growing awareness of the need 
for education in citizenship. Here 
the contrasts of citizenship concepts 
are striking. We have Britain with 
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a long accepted idea of democratic 
citizenship, as flexible and unwritten 
as is their government constitution. 
In this regard, Edward M. Hutchin- 
son is fond of quoting G. B. Shaw’s 
definition that; 

“Civie education does not mean edu- 
cation in blind obedience to authority, 
but education in controversy and in 
liberty, in manners and in courage, in 
scepticism, in discontent and betterment, 
tenipered by the fear, not of artificially 
manufactured punishments, but of genu- 
ine natural consequences, to be faced or 
funked as the case may be, in the light 
of kindness, humour and common sense”. 

Britain’s struggle for democratic 
emancipation has become a model to 
extol for many another country in 
both the Western and Eastern worlds. 
The stature of the BBC’s program, 
the Manchester Guardian’s reporting, 
the debates in the Houseof Commons, 
the active participation of women in 
politics, are some of the hallmarks 
that have made the British citizen 
alert and ever mindful of his demo- 
cratic duties and rights. In their 
homogeneous society, there is also 
a firmly established pattern of insti- 
tutions which provide ready channels 
for individual or group action. 


This pattern is naturally at its 
best where citizen activities are 
community - centered. The Swiss 
landesgemeinde, or annual town- 
meeting of all the citizens, symbolizes 
the decentralized strength of. local 
government. The Swiss National 
Society for Citizenship is, as in other 
countries, -a recent development to 
stimulate citizen participation and to 
familiarize the newcomer with Swiss 
citizenship. 


It is in the post-war occupied 
countries of Germany, Austria and 





Italy that citizenship education has 
a special significance. Sir Winston 
Churchill expressed America’s part in 
this task when he reminded his 
fellow Europeans that “In Roosevelt’s 
life and by his actions, he altered 
decisively and permanently the social 
axis, the moral axis, of mankind by 
involving the New World inexorably 
and irrevocably in the fortunes of 
the Old”. The constitutions of these 
new and friendly allies, their many 
U.S.-oriented adult leaders and their 
influence through radio and press, the 
Amerikahaus, to say nothing of the 
political and economic “marriage” 
between European capitals and Wash- 
ington, bear out the truth of Sir 
Winston’s prediction. German labor’s 
Arbeit and Leben (work and life) 
organizations must have been pro- 
foundly influenced by American adult 
education in their new stress on 
citizenship to augment the traditional 
V olkshochschulprogram in Germany. 
The intent of these British and 
American inspired programs is to 
stress that democracy is not in- 
herited; it must be learned, and with 
a degree of urgency. 


Finally, many European programs 
in adult education are rediscovering 
the value of the social approach in 


educational purpose and method. 
Adult education is a voluntary pur- 
suit and must be made interesting 
if it is to attract and 
tain interest. Content, subject- 
matter, action projects or techniques 
take second place. The folk schools 
of Scandinavia were based on the 
premise that the group could grow 
into a community of young people. 
Our visit at the Kungalv school in 


sus- 


Sweden gave us the brief oppor- 
tunity to experience such a com- 
munity of interest. The rapidly 
growing community centers in 
England illustrate the value in pro- 
viding an attractive social setting for 
informal adult education programs of 
service to the entire community. The 
success of the Swiss Klubschulen, 
according to their sponsors, rests on 
the social need which they fill. The 
classes are kept small and informal. 
The program offers an outstanding 
social feature in its residential courses 
at mountain chalets like the Hotel 
Castell where recreation and group 
learning follow quite naturally on 
the daily schedules for holidaying 


individuals or families. 


I came away from Europe feeling 
that the strongest link which can 
bind us to our Italian, French, 
Finnish and other European counter- 
parts will be a social tie. For the 
lasting impressions of the European 
tour are these—to have communi- 
cated face to face with our genial 
confréres around the fireside at 
the folk-night in Kungalv, on the 
village square in Oberalm; trekking 
the mountains over Zuoz, seeing the 
world’s problems from a UNEsco 
office in Paris. And in this day of 
rapid communication, and with a 
host of UN agencies in operation, 
the members on our U.S.-Canadian 
team were only ten among the 
thousands of adult educators visiting 
and working with friendly peoples the 
world over. In a sense, therefore, 
there already exists an unofficial 
organization, rich in potential, for 
international understanding through 
adult education. 








Education for International 
Understanding 


J. R. Kidd 


Dr. Kidd contributes a first-hand account of what really happens in one 
of these Unesco sessions we adult educators hear so much about—and which 
we may sometimes regard rather skeptically. His description of a two weeks 
tour of duty with Unesco (from October 25 to November 5, 1954) corrects 
very firmly any misconceptions which may have arisen in regard to the 


activities of Unesco. 


AVE you ever thought much 

about how to bring about 
international understanding? Or 
have you, as a Canadian, ever con- 
sidered what it would be like 
working on the staff of UNEsco, an 
international organization for which 
this is a daily question? 

The UNEsco secretariat is a size- 
able group of men and women living 
and working in Paris. You would 
be working daily with colleagues 
from at least fifty different countries 
and speaking nearly as many 
languages. Policy for UNeEsco is 
shaped at biennial world conferences 
such as the one just completed in 
Montevideo; it is administered by an 
Executive Board, and ideas for pro- 
gram, suggestions and criticism come 
regularly from the National Com- 
missions of the member countries. 
In such a situation, it is all too 
obvious that you would have a lot 
of bosses to satisfy. (And you needn’t 
expect much criticism or support 
from a Canadian National Commis- 
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sion because so far we have never 
established one. However, that may 
be rectified during 1955). In spite 
of the size and complexity of your 
task, your total budget would be less 
than half of that spent each year for 
the schools of Toronto. 


As a Unesco staff member you 
would be expected to think up 
imaginative ideas for stimulating and 
developing sound projects of educa- 
tion, science and culture in every 
corner of the earth. You would be 
supposed to dream and take the long, 
world view but when you did so you 
would be accused of being idealistic 
and other-worldly. Many would 
demand that you be hard-headed and 
practical about budgets but when 
you were, it would be charged that 
you are much more concerned with 
red tape and administrative con- 
venience than with ideas. You would 
have to work quickly and efficiently 
but when there were delays in pro- 
jects, often caused by member 
governments or for other reasons 
quite beyond your control, you 





would be expected to be philosophical 
about it and accept the blame with- 
out any kind of retort. 


Besides your own specific duties 
you would at all times be concerned 
with fostering international under- 
standing which is the chief objective 
of all the work of Unesco. How 
would you go about educating for 
world difficult 
question. Perhaps if you were faced 


understanding? A 


with it you might want from time 
to time to consult with people all 
about what was 
happening and what ought to be 
done. 


over the world 


That is precisely what has hap- 
pened. The Director-General of 
Unesco, Dr. Luther Evans, formerly 
the Librarian of Congress’ in 
Washington, chose a committee of 
men from all parts of the world who 
had knowledge and competence in 
the various fields of education, 
The Chairman 
of this Committee on Education for 
International Understanding and Co- 
operation was a Belgian scholar, the 
Director-General of Education and 
Teacher Training. Other members 
included the President of Hiroshima 
University in Japan, the President of 
the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace in New York, the 
Director of Education in New 
Zealand, the head of France’s 
National Library, the Dean of Ibra- 
him University in Egypt, a sociolo- 
gist from Holland, a director of 
educational research from England, 


science and the arts. 


a scientist from Mexico, a leading 
professor from Sweden, and a direc- 
tor of education from India. Also 


a Canadian, selected for some knowl- 
edge in adult education and the use 
of mass media. 

Now what can such a committee 
do? Its members met twice, for ten 
days, each time at Unesco ‘head- 
quarters. Their work was observed 
by the Unesco staff both with 
generous approval and with a re- 
freshing skepticism. These ainbivalent 
attitudes are best seen in the two 
nicknames awarded the. Committee 
by the Secretariat “Le Comité 
Sages” and the “Wet-nurse 


des 
Com- 
mittee”. 

In keeping with the importance of 
its task, the Committee worked hard 


and steadily. Formal sessions lasted 


for five hours every day and these 
were always preceded and followed 
by other hours spent in studying 


innumerable documents, interviewing 
staff members and in drafting the 
report. For as the work of the Com- 
mittee went on, the report was 
drafted in French and English simul- 
taneously. You should be advised 
not to choose such an assignment as 
a holiday or respite from domestic 
responsibilities! It is taxing, de- 
manding work. Sitting in with the 
Committee and noting the effort put 
into it by others, one could only be 
exceedingly impressed with an 
organization and a cause which can 
call forth such a response. 


Of course the work did not at all 
times proceed in a satisfactory way. 
The problem of 
operation is no elementary, simple 
Moreover, while all members 
of the Committee were alike in their 
devotion to the project, they differed 


international co- 


one. 





in a great many 
scientists, 


respects. 
philosophers, classical 
practical administrators, 
there were inevitable differences of 
opinion as to how to proceed. Some 
of the men felt that little could be 
done until there was a full examina- 
tion of first principles, until the 
Committee could agree upon and set 
Others saw 
but slight value in such an approach 
and no hope of realizing it in the 
limited available. 
such conflicts were more common in 
the first meeting. When the Com- 
mittee met for the second time, each 
member seemed to be conscious that 
there was but little time, with a con- 
sequent need to concentrate entirely 
on the matter in hand. This kind of 
discipline made it possible for con- 
siderable progress to be achieved; 
and at the end there was a single 
without the necessity 
separate, minority opinions. 
The first task of the Committee 
was to look over the entire program 
of UNeEsco to consider if, and how, 
the separate projects make some 
contribution to international under- 
standing. For example, Harry 
Campbell,’a Canadian, is engaged 
in a project which is helping to re- 
store war-damaged libraries in 
Europe and-to build up new libraries 
on 


Among 


scholars. 


down its philosophy. 


time However. 


report, for 


sound principles in countries 
which have lacked them. Presumably 
such work will aid in the education 
and cultural life of these countries 
and it is fully justified on these 
grounds alone. But the Committee 
was not primarily interested in this. 
Committee members wanted to know 
if this and other projects made a 
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direct contribution to international 
understanding as well, and _ its 
appraisal was always from this 
particular point of view. 


A secondary task of the Commit- 
tee was to give careful study to a 
number of problems which had been 
referred to it by the Director-General. 
Lastly, the Committee turned its at- 
tention to the future program of 
UNnEsco and made recommendations 
about guiding principles for this 
future work. 


As far as the present program of 
UNESCO is concerned, the Committee, 
from its particular frame of reference, 
found a great deal to commend. 
Some examples are: 


1. Selected schools in a dozen coun- 
tries have started a three-year ex- 
perimental program in_ teaching 
about other countries and peoples. 
These schools are all following a 
curriculum drawn up co-operatively 
and will be exchanging experiences 
about success or failure as they 
proceed. (No Canadian school is 
engaged in this project). 

. Conference on Public Understand- 
ing of Science. One feature of this 
proposed conference will be the 
consideration of ethical and social 
implications of scientific progress. 


3. The research and publication pro- 
gram on races and. reéligtons. of 
mankind that has-been conducted 
by the Social Science Division of 
Unesco. (These publications are 
beginning to be circulated in 
Canada). 


. Production of reading materials 


for new literates. In every coun- 





try there is a dearth of suitable 
books and pamphlets for adults 
who have recently learned to read. 
Now there will be more interna- 
tional co-operation in providing 
these as well as a sharing of the 
best experience in all of the inter- 
ested countries. 


. Translation of great works of 
literature from other languages 
into English and French. This will 
help millions of people in the 
western world gain a better under- 
standing of Asian peoples. 


. Unesco Gift Coupon Scheme. This 
was cited more for its value as a 
practical educational program than 
for the amount of money it raises. 
The Committee gave careful atten- 

tion to some of the specific methods 
of education employed by UNeEsco. 
* clearing house functions. 
* international seminars. 
fellowships. 
advisory committees. 
international conferences. 
pilot projects. 
exhibitions. 
publication and production of 
programs. 


In each case it attempted to de- 
scribe the most satisfactory condi- 
tions for the use of a specific method, 
and to state in what way the method 
might help bring about international 


understanding and good will. For 
example, the report contains the fol- 
lowing reference to fellowships: 


(a) Students should be selected 
with the greatest care. The wrong 
persons studying the wrong things 


in the wrong country, and failing as 


a result, are not likely to feel par- 
ticularly friendly towards their hosts. 

(b) The effect of fellowships on 
international understanding may be 
multiplied many times if they are 
given to individuals who are leaders 
or potential leaders in their own 


fields. 


(c) Except for a few senior people 
of unusual ability who can get a 
great deal out of brief visits for 
general observation, the more specific 
the field of study the better. The 
average student is more likely to 
understand a country if he is given 
a limited and satisfying task with 
other colleagues, than if he is just 
“observing” and living rather aim- 
lessly amongst busy people to whom 
he is an added burden. 

(d) As a general rule, an indi- 
vidual should not receive a succes- 
sion of fellowships, and Unesco 
should try to get Governments to 
agree to this rule. Real harm can 
be done to underdeveloped countries 
by a ceaseless movement of the small 
number of qualified people upon 
whom their progress depends. The 
majority of students would do better 
to study in one country than to fall 
victim to academic tourism. 


(e) Students should be properly 
prepared, both in their own countries 
and on their arrival in the host- 
country, for the way of life they will 
find there. Even the mature scholar 
sometimes needs a measure of help. 

(f) To send students to study in 
a country technically or economically 
too far in advance of their own can 
present dangers which should be 
taken into account. If students must 




















spend a long period in a country with 
a much higher standard of living, it 
is essential that means be found of 
keeping alive their sympathies with 
their own people. We will not get 
international understanding by de- 
nationalizing the brightest people 
from the underdeveloped countries. 

(g) There can often be great ad- 
vantage in sending students in small 
groups. 

(h) A student’s major problems 
are likely to be personal 
nature, and commissions, 


of a 
national 


non-governmental organizations and 
kindly but unsentimental individuals 
can be of the greatest use in helping 
him to adjust to the way of life of 
the host-country. 

(i) The retarn of fellows to their 
own countries can present some difh- 


cult problems. Unesco should bring 
this question to the attention of 
member states, so as to ensure that 
on their return the fellows will have 
the opportunity to make use of the 
knowledge and _ skills they have 
acquired and will make a satisfactory 
readjustment to the social life of 
their country. This is necessary in 
order to avoid disappointments and 
misunderstanding which would mili- 
tate against the spirit of international 
understanding. 


N.B. Eminent professors and scholars 
who wish to pursue their studies or to 
lecture in foreign countries should 
clearly not be considered as fellows 
within the meaning of the above para- 
graphs. Everything should of course be 
done to encourage this kind of scientific 
and cultural exchange at the highest 
level, but such exchanges involve so 
many special cases that the rules set 
forth above cannot adequately cover 
them. 


During its study, and while draft- 


ing the report, the Committee had the 
constant assistance of members of 
the Unesco staff as well as access to 
all needed records. More than thirty 
of the Secretariat presented reports 
and answered questions during the 
second meeting of the Committee. At 
the same time there was complete 
freedom for the Committee to deter- 
mine its own agenda and to draft its 
own report. 


What happens next? The Report 
was completed in both English and 
French, and was thoroughly discussed 
at the General Conference of UNEsco 
at Montevideo. It now goes to mem- 
ber nations and to all Unesco staff 
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members. ; 


There is nothing very earth- 
shaking in all this. The ideas con- 
tained in the Report of the Commit- 
tee are neither novel nor particu- 
larly inspired. They are sober and 
practical, dealing with the prosaic, 
bread-and-butter kinds of things men 
must do together, if there is to be 
any future at all for mankind. In 
setting out the problem and prin- 
ciples of action, the Report states: 


1. THE PROBLEM 


Because man can span the world in a 
day and holds in his hands the power to 
make the whole of it desolate or fruitful, 
the problem of educating for inter- 
national understanding and co-operation 
has a new urgency, and men and women 
of good will the world over must bend 
their nmiinds to its solution. To help them 
to do so is UNesco’s prime purpose, a 
purpose too fundamental to be achieved 
by a few relatively isolated projects in 
the programme. Nothing will suffice but 
that the whole programme, directly or 
indirectly, be dominated by this purpose. 

It is not easy to find the right kind of 
education to enable the peoples of the 
world to understand each other and 
work together for the common good. 





Seen globally, the world has shrunken, 
but the world of each individual has 
expanded enormously, and this has left 
him exposed to strains and anxieties that 
may seriously affect his attitudes towards 
other men, particularly those beyond his 
own national borders. Men are still, to 
be sure, much the same truthful, 
friendly and co-operative under certain 
conditions and prone at other times to 
acts of cruelty, violence and greed. But 
the context of their lives has been radi- 
cally altered. Modern society has become 
infinitely complex and the rate of 
change from old ways of living to new 
continues to gather speed. Men now 
possess a new power to transform their 
environment and to influence their fel- 
lows for good or evil, but they have not 
yet learned to use those powers wisely. 

The result has been to add to existing 
eauses of insecurity and anxiety a host 
of new ones, all too easily convertible 
into hostility. Moreover, the very fact 
that the age-old dream of universal 
plenty is now a realizable possibility 
while giving new hope, at the same time 
causes new tensions, as men struggle to 
attain the goal. And national groups, 


every day economically and technologi- 


cally closer and more interdependent. 
continue to pursue their separate ends. 
To cap all, there has now been added 
the terrible fear of atomic destruction. 


The problems which these new forces, 
tensions and fears create confront edu- 
cators, whether of children or adults, 
with tasks of new quality and magni- 
tude. Not only must people be given 
a wider variety of new skills, but it must 
be a conscious aim of education to find 
ways of carrying over from small groups 
to increasingly larger ones; and finally 
to the world as a whole, attitudes and 
values which make for decent living in 
a complex society. Not least of the 
problems in this regard is that of the 
relation between national and _inter- 
national interests and loyalties. It would 
be idle, even dangerous, to deny 
that conflicts exist. But—and here lies 
a crucial task for the educator—it is 
possible and necessary to teach that 
loyal citizenship of one’s own country 
is consistent with world-mindedness and 
that national interests are bound to suffer 
if international interests are ignored. 


2. PRINCIPLES OF ACTION 
UNEsSco must base its activities on two 
principles that history has shown to be 


essential for the development of knowl. 
edge and the enlargement of under- 
standing, the principles of free inquiry 
and the publication of results without 
fear or favour. It must moreover make 
use of all available methods, old and 
new, and apply them flexibly. Unesco 
will, naturally, take account of well- 
proved principles and _ educational 
methods which stress the need of 
adapting materials of learning to the 
differing capacities and needs of chil- 
dren, youth and adults at various levels 
of personal and cultural development. 
Since tensions, and the attitudes which 
cause them, are apt to be carried over 
from small groups to larger ones, 
Unesco must always remember that the 
attitudes of co-operation necessary for 
international peace must first be acquired 
in home and school. These are all 
general principles of educational action, 
but, in addition, there are three specific 
principles of unique importance for 
Unesco’s work: 

(a) Unesco has a special responsi- 
bility to see that the cultures of eco- 
nomically under-developed areas become 
known in the more highly developed 
countries. It is a-commonplace that inter- 
national understanding depends on the 
free flow of ideas, but it is not always 
realized that ideas flow more easily 
from countries that have the techno- 
logical means for their diffusion to 
those that have not, than in the oppo- 
site direction. Moreover, the direction 
and rate of flow are not necessarily re- 
lated to the intrinsic value of the ideas 
themselves. If the underdeveloped areas 
are to be the constant recipients of 
machines, of the products of machines, 
and of the ways of life that go with them, 
without having any chance to give some- 
thing of their own international under- 
standing, even Technical Assistance, if 
not wisely used, could intensify the 
problem. Unesco is uniquely placed to 
help redress any lack of balance in the 
flow of ideas and should plan the 
relevant parts of its programme to this 
end. In carrying out this programme 
Unesco cannot avoid making judgments 
on the relative values of certain ideas: 
its only criterion, however, should be 
whether the ideas in question do or not 
make -for international understanding 
and co-operation. 


(b) UNEsco can act most effectively 
through key individuals and groups, 








rather than directly through attempting 
to influence the mass of mankind. In 
Unesco’s case the key individuals are 
largely those in positions of leadership 
and administrative résponsibility in the 
educational, culture} and scientific world, 
and its work should be directed mainly 
toward influencing them, and more par- 
ticularly those among them who are 
either unconvinced of the value of 
Unesco’s work or are as yet uninformed 
as to its aims. 


(ce) Unesco must seek every possible 
means of furthering the wise use of the 
mass media of communication. These 
exercise very great power over the minds 
of children and adults alike. They can 
be an instrument for the maintenance 
of the common decencies of life and for 
the increase of tolerance and good will 
between groups. They can also serve, as 
they have so unhappily done on occa- 


sion, to create friction and misunder- 


standing. Unesco has an obligation to 
help make them more effective instru- 
ments of international understanding. 
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Whose Job? 


John Smith 


URING the years between the 

publication of the Archambault 
Report aimed at penal reform in 
Canada and the first serious efforts 
to carry out the recommendations of 
that report in 1947 by the Office of 
the Commissioner of Penitentiaries 
little thought, on the part of the 
Canadian public, was given to the 
reform, re-education or rehabilitation 
of inmates in penal institutions. For 
with the acceptance of the premise 
that reform, re-education and _ re- 
habilitation can make the inmate a 
socially acceptable citizen, most of 
us have reclined in our armchairs 
and placed this job of remodelling 
human personalities in the hands of 
penal administrators and _ social 
workers. 

Take the case of John. He is a 
twenty-one-year-old graduate from 
provincial reformatories, a broken 
home and a lower class section of any 
large Canadian city. He left public 
school during World War II and en- 
joyed the high wartime wages, ac- 
quiring an understandable taste for 
the concomitant high living of such 
workers. He had never learned 
practically, as a result of home in- 
fluence, much less at school, the need 
to establish what we know as a 
socially acceptable pattern of living. 
At the end of the war his wages 
stopped but his taste for pleasure 
lingered on. The net result was, at 
first probation, then the reformatory 
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for a period just long enough to make 
the acquaintance of others of the 
same age with the same tastes. 


A short respite from the reforma- 
tory was followed by a second, longer 
term for car theft. At the end of the 
second term he worked in a factory 
for a period of one month. In his 
former and younger factory-working 
days he had become conditioned to 
a form of behavior that can best be 
described as the pattern of money- 
car-girl-party. He found that his pay 
cheque could not afford this pattern. 
He had learned long since devious 
means of acquiring both the car and 
the money. He had not learned that 
his ability in this direction is no 
match for the organized law enforce- 
ment body of the city and province. 
Shortly, he was again in court and, 
in an equally short period, sentenced 
to two years in the penitentiary. 


John was, from one point of view, 
fortunate. Here was a young man, 
caught before he had progressed too 
far on the road of crime. There was 
much inherent good that could be 
salvaged in his case. He was young 
enough to respond to the treatment 
program recently set up in Canadian 
penitentiaries. He would learn a 
trade; attend school; participate in a 
recreation program; be provided with 
wholesome, therapeutic  entertain- 
ment; guidance by a trained profes- 
sional staff; adequate medical treat- 
ment; religious counsel; and other 
curative treatment. This program did, 
and still does, exist, thanks to the 
sincere and efficient efforts of the 
Office of The Commissioner of peni- 
tentiaries. 


But it was the informal influences 

















in the penitentiary which were most 
important in moulding John’s per- 
sonality and character. The trained 
psychologist with a heavy case load 
was able to allot a half-hour inter- 
view once a month for John. The 
trade shop instructor had forty men 
under his supervision and a produc- 
tion quota to maintain in the cus- 
todial, non-industrial atmosphere of 
the prison. He had very little time 
to spare for personal chats with John. 
The chaplain met John as a new 
arrival and would only see him again 
at John’s individual request. Ad- 
ministration officials, undoubtedly 
sincere in most cases, are saddled 
with the dual responsibility of custody 
on behalf of the general public and 
treatment on behalf of the individual 
in their custody. Executive respons- 
ibilities leave little time for the latter. 
In the face of these obstacles, an 
individual treatment program is 
carried on in Canadian penitentiaries 
and much is accomplished. If there 
were no counteracting forces at work, 
if it were physically possible to carry 
out programs of segregation and 
classification to their fullest, ideal 
extent, this form of treatment would 
suffice and the rate of recidivism 
would rapidly diminish in one gener- 
ation. 


There is no method readily ap- 
parent whereby these counteracting 
forces can be overcome in the prison 


community. Can you overcome 
fashion, fad, the mores, customs, 
habits, accepted practices and the 
folkways in your own community? 
These sociological influences differ in 
the prison community but they are 
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equally influential. Just as they deter- 
mine how you will behave and in- 
delibly mark your personality, so do 
they determine the personality and 
behavior of the inmate. Association 
in the cell block, dormitory, shop, 
school and exercise yard counteract 
the formal influences in the above 
program. 


If John were one of those rare 
individuals who has the intestinal 
fortitude to rise above these sociologi- 
cal barriers and absorb the benefits 
of the program of reform, re-educa- 
tion and rehabilitation he will prob- 
ably be well equiped with good in- 
tentions and ambitions. If, in this 
two-year period, the penal admini- 
stration has been successful in chang- 
ing his interests, attitudes and out- 
look—if his personality has changed 
—he is theoretically equipped to ad- 
just to the community from which 
he had been removed. 

He returns to the community and, 
being a human being, seeks the com- 
pany of other humans. He believed, 
while in prison, that close and inti- 
mate association with the population 
there would be harmful in the light of 
his newly adopted interests, attitudes 
and outlooks. He built castles in the 
air of acceptance by the more respect- 
able members of his home com- 
munity. In his mind he had changed. 
He felt equipped and willing to be- 
come a socially acceptable citizen. He 
was sure the mental and emotional 
trauma, the stigma scar of arrest and 
former imprisonment, and the wounds 
of former failures were well healed. 
He would show people that he had 
reformed. What happened? 

In six months’ time he was again in 





prison. Was this because he was in- 
sincere? Was this the fault of the 
penal administration? Was it be- 
cause of unemployment? Was it 
because of the failure of any social 
agency? Was it because of persecu- 
tion by the police department? Was 
it because of bad company? Was it 
because of excessive drinking? Was 
it because of the lack of opportunity, 
of financial assistance, of a home, 
of friends? All these questions can 
be answered in the negative, “No.” 


The outward differences between 
this short-timer and a long-timer who 
also returns to prison after a short 
period of time are not too important. 
Both cases indicate a need other than 
the well-planned program in Canadian 
institutions to prevent recidivism. 
Such failures occur, not because of 
the program’s incompetence, but in 
spite of its effectiveness; not because 
of any lack of a professional after- 
care social organization, but in spite 
of such well-staffed organizations. 
What is the answer? 


In the case of any given individual 
there is no general, all inclusive 
answer. What is a stimulus in one 
case elicits no response in another. 
Assistance, guidance, and acceptance, 
welcome and needed as they are in 
some cases, will be rejected and per- 
haps even harmful in another case. 
There are some cases where every 
known remedy has been tried—and 
has failed. There are cases where 
personality disorders present them- 
selves in the community environment 
yet appear to subside in the institu- 
tional environment. These erupt again 
when the man is returned to the com- 
munity. Institutional treatment or 


punishment seems to accomplish 
nothing. Professional workers not 
infrequently throw up their hands in 
such cases. It is little wonder that 


many people in the community feel 
these same cases are beyond the pale. 


It is unnecessary to emphasize how 
difficult understanding will be in these 
cases. Wives, parents and relatives 
have tried for years and failed. Fre- 
quently the men do not understand 
themselves. This understanding can- 
not be accomplished in any short-cut, 
magical manner. Group therapy and 
psychotherapy often require pro- 
longed periods of time under the 
supervision of experts. It would be 
unfair and unreal to suggest that any 
effort to understand the recidivist 
might be accomplished in a relatively 
short period. It is a fair question 
to ask, “Why bother trying to under- 
stand them?” Most of them have had 
many chances and failed. The 
patience of the general public must 
end some time. Give them up for a 
bad job and leave them in institutions. 


Even if this callous attitude were 
acceptable it is not as simple as that. 
A very great percentage of these men, 
according to existing legislation in 
Canada, will eventually return to your 
community. At that time it will be 
their right to become your neighbor. 
In this light this problem is just as 
much yours, as the obligation to 
select a suitable home for your family. 
If personality disorders arise in the 
case of one of your own family or 
one of your friends you suggest 
psychotherapy or group therapy. 
Why? To induce self-understanding 
in the case of the relative or friend. 
You do that because you feel it is a 











problem in which you have a personal 
interest. But you are a social being. 
It follows that you have an equal 
interest in social and community 
problems. Recidivism is both. What 
can be done about it? 


So far, in Canada, all efforts have 
been directed toward the individual 
offender. It has been felt that the 
reform and rehabilitation in any 
given case indicates individual treat- 
ment. Institutional efforts have been 
correlated with community efforts. 
Social agencies, in most cases work 
with the institutions and courts. This 
is a logical course considering that 
an individual errs once or continu- 
ously and therefore is in dire need 
of correction for his own and the 
public’s sake. But in our twentieth 
century discovery that the individual 


offender is a human being and an 
individual, we may have lost sight 
of the fact that he is also a social 
being. What he is and what he does 
is as much a result of his associa- 
tions from childhood onward as of 


his own inner disorders whatever 


these may be. 


If we can accept this premise we 
can consider a community educa- 
tional program, oriented to rehabili- 
tation and readjustment programs 
and directed chiefly at the individual 
offender’s primary group. This is not 
an attempt to belittle present, excel- 
lent treatment programs in Canadian 
institutions. Rather it is to augment 
their work. Reform and rehabilita- 
tion of the penal inmate cannot be 
accomplished entirely in either penal 
institutions or through after-care 
agencies. Some effort in the com- 
munity to educate members of the 


inmate’s primary group toward a 
better understanding of mutual prob- 
lems can be shown to accomplish 
much toward the solution of the 
problem. 


The broad, general idea, is the 
organization of group meetings, the 
groups to consist of either wives, 
parents, relatives or friends of men in 
penal institutions. Other persons 
interested in rehabilitation programs 


might be included. 


The primary purpose of the group 
is to foster understanding of these 
men by their associates in the com- 
munity both while in prison and after 
leaving the institution. The aim is 
to help solve problems of readjust- 
ment to community and domestic life. 
It will be found in many cases that 
these problems are those of the wife, 
parent or relative, as well as those 
of the man we are trying to under- 
stand. 


Organization of the group might 
be carried out by any social agency 
or even a volunteer community 
agency adequately staffed and con- 
cerned with the problem. It is a 
community problem and as_ such 
might justly seek aid from the cor- 
porate body as well as from pro- 
fessional social agencies. 


The size of the individual group 
might vary from a few persons to 
twenty or thirty depending on the 
size of the community and the avail- 
ability of professional speakers and 
trained group workers. A group of 
wives in their middle twenties might 
meet separately to discuss problems 
pertinent to that age and status group. 
Similarly groups of parents or more 
elderly, interested persons might meet 





to discuss their own pertinent prob- 
lems with the chronic offender. On 
different occasions a meeting might 
be convened of the different groups 
to take advantage of special speakers. 


Frequently an inmate will present 
a personal problem to classification 
officers of penal institutions that can 
best be solved by the relative con- 
cerned rather than by the official. In 
many cases this problem may crop 
up in other primary groups. Dis- 
cussion by the interested persons 
under the leadership of trained, pro- 
fessional workers might contribute 
much to an understanding whereby 
the problem might be removed. When 
such groups are addressed by 
speakers familiar with the inmate’s 
position and with the rehabilitation 
obstacles, group members may find 
some help toward the solution of 
their own problems. 


When an inmate’s release date ap- 
proaches it might be well to attempt 
reorienting the wife, parent or rela- 
tive as well as the inmate. Moving 
from one social stratum to another 
—from prison to the free world— 
is not only a problem of the inmate 
but also an emotional experience for 
the wife, relative or friend of the 
inmate. Most of us have failed to 
understand that it is a two-way 
proposition. The success of the re- 
leased inmate’s efforts to readjust to 
community life will depend, to a 
degree varying in individual cases, 
on the understanding shown by the 
wife or relative. 


Would this be an expensive pro- 
gram? On the contrary the response 
of professional workers to any ex- 
hibit of interest on the part of the 


general public would incur little or 
no actual expenditure of funds. The 
skeleton of such groups already is in 
existence. It needs only to be put 
together. There are many interested 
persons, wives, parents, relatives, 
friends and employers who face the 
problem daily and just cannot come 
up with an answer in the individual 
cases concerned. There are many 
workers, professional and _ social, 
who are frustrated because of 
apparent lack of accomplishment 
in their particular field of work. 
Bring them together, correlate their 
efforts and the resulting cooperation 
would serve as public education that 
cannot be accomplished in any other 
way presently in effect. 


There is an opportunity for law 
enforcement officials to do preventa- 
tive work through these groups. 
Judges and magistrates can impart 
their dual responsibility to the com- 
munity as well as to the individual 
and, as in the case of the law en- 
forcement officials, overcome current 
prejudice misdirected toward those 
offices. This knowledge can be handed 
on to the released inmate by those 
in whom he is prepared to place a 
certain degree of confidence. 


Parole and probation officers have 
much to impart and much to gain 
from these groups. In many cases 
the men with whom they will later 
be working are related to members 
of the groups. In addressing the group 
and leading their discussion of 
mutual problems the parole or pro- 
bation officer may well gain some in- 
sight into the personal problems to 
be faced by his future charges. He 
may gain a preview of the domestic 

















problem with which the paroled or 
released man will be faced. In turn 
his experience in similar cases will 
allow him to explain and perhaps 
predict some of the pitfalls of these 
couples and to point out some of the 
problems that may reasonably be 
expected by the wives or parents. 


The great difficulty of prison chap- 
lains in carrying their message to 
prison inmates has long been recog- 
nized. In the penal ‘community 
sociological forces of a negative 
nature make “moral rearmament” al- 
most an impossibility regardless of 
the sincere efforts of the chaplain. 
Yet the church is one community 
agency wherein a form of acceptance 
may be available for the released 
man. If the relative has this contact 
the man’s introduction into com- 
munity activities will be made easier. 
If the relative is not an active church 
member it is doubtful if the man will 
become one. The message to be 
carried to these groups by prison 
chaplains is valuable and can aid 
much in understanding prison in- 
fluences on the inmate’s personality. 


Social workers from the Children’s 
Aid Societies may well. be interested 
in the formation and functioning of 
these groups. The frequency of 
broken homes in the case of penal 
inmates is high. The workers from 
this agency are well equipped to 
lecture the group and lead discussions, 


Administrative and _ professional 
workers from penal institutions may 
understand some of the feelings of 
the inmate toward his return to com- 
munity life. They may be able to 
interpret some of the reasonable or 
unreasonable hopes and expectations 


held by the returning man. They may 
know of some of the little changes 
that occur in even the most stable 
inmate. They may be able to im- 
part aspects of prison life and thus 
allow a greater degree of under- 
standing between the returning in- 
mate and his primary group. 

The psychologist and psychiatrist 
may be able to explain the emotional 
impact that will occur when the man 
returns home. Often the anticipation 
of seeing each other again distorts 
the harsh reality of adjustment that 
has to be made in the lives of both 
parties. There may be a clash of 
outlooks, interests and attitudes. One 
or both may have changed in varying 
degrees. Some aspect of this transi- 
tion that will have to take place may 
be explained by such speakers. 


The two aspects of the problem 
should again be emphasized. In the 
penal community, the man must be 
treated as an individual, endeavoring 
as much as possible to prevent him 
from assimilating the customs of that 


community. On the other hand, in 
your community, he must be recog- 
nized as a social being, a member of 
a group whose customs he must 
assimilate if he is to successfully ad- 
just to life there The first step in 
furthering his adjustment once he 
leaves prison is an understanding of 
the man himself, what he has faced 
in prison, and what he faces during 
the post-release period. Without some 
concerted effort to further this under- 
standing the social problem will 
continue to be chronic. Present penal 
and rehabilitation programs can only 
do part of the job. The remainder lies 
in the comunity itself. It is your job. 





French Without Tears In Vancouver 


Mathilde S. Sellon 


HE students of the French 

Conversation Classes of the Van- 
couver Adult Education courses. are 
of both sexes, from all walks of life, 
and of varied background, but they 
all have the same desire, “to under- 
stand oral French and to be able to 
speak it.” 

Who are they and what are some 
of their reasons for undertaking this 
study ? 

(a) University and High School 
Students who are particularly inter- 
ested in this subject and who wish 
to improve their knowledge of it. 

(b) Salesmen who are often called 
by their business to Quebec and who 
realize that to be successful they must 
approach their clients in their own 
language. 

(c) Teachers who want to review 
French as a preparation for a summer 
course, or who want to improve their 
ability to speak the language because 
they are teaching it. 


(d) New Canadians from Euro- 
pean Countries who speak French 
quite fluently and do not want to 
forget it. They feel at home in the 
class, it gives them pleasure to be 
there, enables them to meet people, 
and in some way eases the difficult 
period of adjustment to a 
country. 


new 


(e) Business, Bank Employees and 
Secretaries who have been on a trip 
to France and have discovered that 
it would have been more profitable 
and enjoyable if they had known the 


language, or other employees who are 
benefiting from the experience of 
their friends and who are learning 
French in anticipation of a voyage 
overseas. 

(f) Doctors, Nurses and Orderlies 
are seeking intellectual relaxation. 
Some are working in hospitals where 
the nursing sisters are French. 

(g) Housewives want an_ intel- 
lectual stimulant. Some of them 
wish to keep pace with their children’s 
education. 

(h) Retired People are dreaming 
of knowing about a country they will 
never see. They have a great deal of 
time on their hands to study and they 
are in need of social contact with 
other people. 

(i) Others have sentimental reasons 
for learning French. One young girl 
has a French mother and wants to 
please her. A young wife has a 
French husband and wishes to be able 
to understand his family when she 
goes to visit them. 

It is absolutely necessary at the 
beginning of the term to divide the 
students in groups of elementary or 
advanced classes. One or two years 
of high school French or its equiva- 
lent should be the requirements for 
a conversation class. It cannot be 
a hard and fast rule, as it depends 
on the intelligence of the student. 
The people who turn up in a Con- 
versation Class and who have had no 
French at all should be placed in a 
class for beginners only. 

















A set of examinations is out of 
the question. The mere thought of 
it would immediately chase the 
students away. Some of them have 
not had French—for twenty years. 
Just think of it! Therefore, after 
explaining the program of each 
course and its requirements, it is 
advisable to let the student choose 
his or her own class. The teacher 
will encounter difficulties owing to 
false pride, as some beginners will 
insist on being put in the advanced 
class, but this may be dealt with 
tactfully during the term. 


The next step and one of the 
most valuable, is to establish a bond 
between the students and the teacher 
and among the students themselves. 
The Anglo-Saxon is naturally timid 
in trying to speak a foreign language. 
Great is his fear of saying something 
wrong. The sound of his own voice 
uttering foreign words frightens him. 
He fears ridicule. It is extremely 
difficult for him to triumph over his 
diffidence. He needs to be encour- 
aged. His sensitiveness is so great 
that if he feels hurt, he shuts himself 
in and remains in complete silence. 
In order to make him feel at home 
the teacher of the class has organized 
several parties (the class was too 
numerous for one party only) at her 
own home. After meeting the 
teacher and his fellow students on a 
social basis, after saying a few French 
words while eating a French cookie, 
after seeing colored slides of France 
and hearing the latest French popular 
songs, some of his timidity has van- 
ished. The teacher is only another 
human being who, at one time also 
had had to learn a foreign language, 
and the fellow student is meeting with 


the same difficulties. The spirit of 
friendliness is rather wonderful to 
witness. The reunions help to make 
the study of French more alive, and 
the effort of the students more effec- 
tive. To the teacher this social con- 
tact is not only invaluable, but also 
necessary to achieve the aim of the 
course, 


It is impossible to be able to speak 
a language by learning it through 
translation. After six or seven years 
of French study, people who can 
translate and read fairly well are 
rarely able to understand or to 
speak French. Therefore, not only 
must a French conversation course 
be practical, alive and methodical, but 
it must also be directly given in 
French, as the direct method is the 
underlying principle of the teaching 
of a modern language. 


With an adult class, or with any 
class indeed, an appropriate usage of 
English is advisable at times, as a 
deadlock may come up which might 
prove embarrassing to some members 
of the class, and also a waste of time. 


Instead of going from one word 
to another, one must go from an 
object or an idea to the word which 
expresses it. The student who con- 
stantly translates every word into his 
own language will never be able to 
think in the language he is learning. 
The words have no value of their 
own, they are only equivalents. It 
must be kept in mind that the 
students understand very little French. 
Only great understanding and sym- 
pathy will facilitate the effort re- 
quired of them. How can this be 
done? By a slow elocution, a very 
distinct articulation. Will that be 
dull? No—not if the teacher makes 





use of different tones of voice, ges- 
ture, mimicry, pictures, drawing on 
the blackboards (a bad drawing is 
better than a long explanation) and 
any object accessible in the room. 


In the Elementary Class the lesson 
is centered around a subject chosen 
by the teacher, usually taken from the 
text-book. Using pictures, drawings, 
gestures and mimicry, the teacher 
simplifies the lesson to be studied. 
Liveliness is absolutely essential. As 
she is talking the teacher continually 
asks questions to discover if the 
pupils are following with understand- 
ing. This exposition must be kept 
very simple. It is not necessary to 
load the student’s memory with words 
he will never use in ordinary con- 
versation. The teacher uses, while 
speaking, the words and the forms 
which he will employ for the very 
brief grammar lesson. During a 
grammatical explanation the students 
must not be put off by 
elements. Here some English might 
be necessary. A_ short dictation 
follows, using the vocabulary and the 
grammatical forms, in order to sum 
up what has been done. The correc- 
tion of the dictation is a source of 
teaching which must not be neglected. 
Everything must be clear. 


unknown 


Reading of the lesson assigned in 
the text-book is done in chorus (to 
give confidence) and also individu- 


ally. A pronunciation exercise, still 
based on the vocabulary, follows. 
Chorus work is an excellent relaxa- 
tion exercise. Everyone must parti- 
cipate individually some time during 
the evening, otherwise he or she will 
find the course a waste of time and 
a waste of money. 

It is easy to see if the student 
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has understood. If he has not under- 
stood the teacher must tactfully and 
patiently make it clear to him. 
Otherwise he feels neglected. Patience 
is the virtue of the teacher, but 
especially of the teacher of conversa- 
tion. In order to help acquire it 
or to conserve it the teacher must 
tell himself that if the pupil does not 
understand, it is teacher who has not 
handled the situation adequately. An 
oral lesson of elementary French 
demands a_ considerable physical 
effort that the audience does not sus- 
pect. The teacher can learn little by 
little to save her strength and her 
voice. She must learn that to be 
alive, enthusiastic and amusing does 
not mean to be excited. She will be 
recompensed in her efforts by the 
progress of the class, which becomes 
outstandingly rapid. 


In the Advanced Class there is 
much more freedom. The students 
are assigned a subject to prepare 
from their text-book, or a subject of 
interest to themselves or required by 
them. The aim is to enable them to 
converse, to pass from one subject 
to another, to follow from idea to 
idea as is done in ordinary life. 


At the very beginning of the 
lesson each student must give a short 
account of what he has seen, or done, 
or read during the week. When the 
story deals with a subject of common 
interest, such as the showing of a 
good film, an_ interesting and 
profitable discussion follows. The 
main topic of the lesson is then taken 
up and is followed by oral reading 
and dictation on the subject prepared. 
Pronunciation and intonation exer- 
cises are necessary. But when the 
students are discussing a subject, cor- 








rections must be very tactfully made, 
as these corrections may kill ll 
enthusiasm. The teacher may note 
them and take them up later. For 
relaxation, at the end of the evening, 
students are allowed to ask definite 
questions of the teacher. They all 
show an insatiable curiosity about 
France. The members of the class 
know that it not necessary for them 
to like what is done in France but 
that they are to try to understand it. 
They have been tactfully told at the 
beginning of the term to refrain 
from asking questions concerning 
political and religious subjects. But 
history, art, theater, literature and 
poetry, authors and artists, modern 
ways of living, all this leads to 
interesting discussions. 

It is very difficult to find a really 
suitable text-book. But in the hands 
of an experienced teacher many books 
on the market can prove satisfactory, 
as they will only be used as a means 
to an end. 

A reawakening of interest in the 
French language is probably a result 
of the war. People who have been 
overseas show a better understanding 
of foreign countries. The privilege 


of travelling overseas for pleasure 
is not confined nowadays to a 
wealthy élite but is more and more 
within the reach of a large part of 
the population. 


FRENCH CONVERSATION CLASSES 
IN THE 
VANCOUVER NIGHT SCHOOLS 


ENROLMENTS 
Number of 
Classes 


l 
l 
1 


Students 
Enrolled 


35 
26 
52 


School Year 


1950-51 
1951-52 
1952-53 
1953-54 3° 94, 
1954-55 3* 105 


*Two classes of Elementary students 
and one of Advanced students. 


TEXTBOOKS IN USE WITH THE CLASSES 
ENROLLED FOR THE 1954-55 SCHOOL YEAR 


Le Frangais Oral by M. S. Parquient. 
Published by D. C. Heath and 
Company. Available from Copp 
Clark Company, 495-517 Welling- 
ton Street West, Toronto, Ontario. 
$2.25. 

Causons Sil Vous Plait by Germaine 
Mercier and Kunda_Luzenska. 
Published by Harper and Bros. 
Available from Musson Book Com- 
pany, 103-107 Vanderhoof Avenue, 
Toronto 17, Ontario. $3.80. 
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“Youth and Conformity” 


Robert Lindner 


(This talk was broadcast in the CBC series, OUR SPECIAL SPEAKER, on 
Sunday, January 23rd, 1955, from Montreal.) 


| a commonplace of folk- 
wisdom that the state of youth 
is always and everywhere one of 
rebellion. Recalling his own adol- 
escence, each parent resigns himself 
to a period of concern when his 
child will pass through a state of 
active insurrection, flaunt convention, 
and vigorously oppose the institutions 
that traditionally regulate 
But within the memory of each living 
adult a profound and_ terrifying 
change has overtaken the character of 
adolescence. The brute fact of today 
is that our youth is no longer in 
rebellion, but in a condition of down- 
right active and hostile mutiny. 

The swelling tide of feeling and 
solitary inquietude, the 
hungers and cosmic yearnings that 
you and | merely felt and suffered 
in the private agony of growing up, 
today’s youngsters are acting out. 
And whereas formerly these fretful 
years were a time of privacy and 
aloneness, of solitude, frequently 
creative, that contributed to those ful- 
fillments which have given us our 
poets, scientists, and productive per- 
sons in all fields, today these years 
are a time of pack-running, of pre- 
datery assembly, of organization into 
collectivities that bury, if they do 


is 


society. 


nameless 
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not destroy, individuality. To the 
Edwardians in England, the Bezpri- 
zornye in Russia, the Steppenwolfen 
of Germany and now the Pachucos 
of our country—into these mindless 
associations our young flock like 
cattle, paying as initiation fee the 
abandonment of self, the sacrifice of 
personality. 

Such abandonment of privacy has 
far-reaching social implications, for 
it is in solitude that the works of 
hand, heart, and mind are always 
conceived. In a crowd, the mass 
mind operates—which is to say, a 
mind without subtlety or compassion, 
a mind uncivilized, a perfect instru- 
ment for the direction of behavior 
which expresses, abruptly and brut- 
ally, upon the body of society, the 
troubled souls of today’s children. 

The problem of youth in mutiny 
is acute. Bearing as it does on the 
character of the future, it deserves 
better understanding than that evi- 
denced in such psychiatric palliatives 
as “throw away the comic books,” 
“close down the television stations”, 
“return to breast-feeding”. Compre- 
hension requires a knowledge of the 
motives of men and the unconscious 
forces by which they are driven. 

The psychiatric classification of 











psychopathic personality, a form of 
disorder that renders its victims 
essentially antisocial, conscienceless, 
inclined to violence in behavior, and 
liable to the loss of identity in a 
group, gang, mob or herd is obvi- 
ously apt. The psychopath is a rebel 
without a cause, hence an individual 
in a chronic state of mutiny. He 
strives solely for the satisfaction of 
his moment-to-moment desires, and 
both his urges and the methods by 
which he seeks to realize them are 
primitive. 

The comparison between today’s 
adolescents and the clinical psycopath 
is immediately obvious. Perhaps less 
obvious is the fact that it is not youth 
alone that has succumbed to this form 
of insanity, but nations, populations 
—indeed, the whole of mankind. As 
a species we are currently without 
.conscience and given to violence; 
predatory and selfish; impatient for 
the fulfillment of our wants. Like 
the psycopath, also, we have given up 
our identity as individuals and do 
not respect the rights and privileges 
of others. 


This epidemic of psychopathy, this 
disorder which has seized the race 
and is being communicated to our 
children, is a condition that is quite 
naturally latent in all of us. Because 
we were all infants, and the infant is 
the prototype of the psychopath, all 
of us, at one time or another, be- 
have psychopathically. With growing 
maturity, however, the individual is 
expected to undergo certain specific 
changes. He will acquire control 
over his urges, the more selfish 
drives will become channelized, and 
curbs will be placed upon his im- 


mediate desires. When he fails tw 
accomplish these desirable changes, 
of if he reverts to behavior that 
clearly indicates that these attributes 
are no longer operative—then the 
label of psychopathy is applied. 


Aside from fault or error in the 
developmental course of the indi- 
vidual life, the only other method of 
producing psychopathy is by damage 
to the ego, the self, which is the 
keystone in the arch of personality. 
Anything that debilitates the ego, that 
renders it weak or destroys its in- 
tegrity, exposes the latent infantilism 
never far below the surface. 


The decades comprising the first 
half of this century provided stimuli 
for ego-weakening in abundance. 
Millions of men, as catastrophe and 
cataclysms signalized by wars and 
economic upheavals fell upon them, 
have been displaced. Their identities 
as persons have been lost or stolen 
by huge power-presses masquerading 
as political parties. With displace- 
ment, dispossession and loss of 
identity has come insecurity. Finally, 
insecurity has bred the soul-destroy- 
ing plague we know as mass psycho- 
pathy, and individuals are increas- 
ingly supplanted by those mechanized, 
robotized caricatures of humanity we 
call mass-men. 


In this perspective the mutiny of 
the young takes on an entirely differ- 


ent significance. No longer can we 
regard it as a transient perversity of 
youth that time will cure. “Better” 
schools will not help, nor will more 
stringent laws, harsher punishments, 
the Boy Scouts, Police Athletic 
Leagues, Visiting Teacher programs, 
social work, Big Brother movements 





nor indeed, any of the pitiful 
remedies customarily prescribed for 
ordinary ailments of the social body. 
The mutiny of the young is not an 
ordinary social ailment, but a virulent 
epidemic affecting the race of men 
which every medicine available to 
our social physicians and so far pre- 
scribed by them has sped, rather than 
checked. 


I believe that there is within us a 
drive to master, to overcome, to ex- 
press positive protest against what- 
ever stands in the way of the far-off 
and unknown goals of evolution. 
When this in-built urge is impeded 
or suppressed, the qualities that make 
up the humanity of man disappear, 
and in his place stands a goose- 
stepping automaton driven by animal 
lusts. But this instinct for rebellion 
has been betrayed by the spread of a 
myth that ennervates the species; a 
myth that urges us ever closer to the 
abyss in which lie the wrecks of 
former civilizations that have suc- 
cumbed to it. I refer to the myth 
of conformity, the big lie of adjust- 
ment. 


In the time of their demise it has 
been characteristic of all peoples that 
they have surrendered to pressures 
put upon them to conform. Protest 
becomes outlawed, submission the 
chief of the virtues, and the expres- 
sion of individuality a cardinal sin. 
But because it is not in the nature 
of man to submit, an intolerable 
tension arises within him. Forced 
from without to conform, and from 
within to rebel, he makes a com- 
promise: he rebels within the con- 
fines of conformity, he discharges his 
protest within the limits set by the 
social order he has by now permitted 


to be erected around him. Just so 
does he become transformed into 
storm-trooper, blackshirt, NKVD in- 
quisitor, or burner of the fiery cross. 
And just so is the world he makes 
transformed into a giant concentra- 
tion camp. 


It becomes evident, now, how we 
err in our efforts to stem the tide 
of psychopathy among the young. 
Every plan we have so far devised 
against their mutiny serves, instead, 
to encourage it. There exists nothing 
which does not require the young to 
conform, to adjust, to submit, to be- 
come regimented. Religion, educa- 
tion, psychology, social work, philo- 
sophy, recreation each today 
is infused with the rot-producing idea 
that the salvation of individual and 
society depends upon conformity. 
And this is the very soil in which 
psychopathy and mass manhood take 
root and grow. Until we reach a 
clear understanding of these destruc- 
tive processes and learn at last not 
to place the foundations of our cul- 
ture on the quicksand of myth, we 
can expect only increasing distress. 


Our adolescents are but one step 
forward from us along the road to 


mass-manhood. Into them we have 
bred our fears and insecurities, upon 
them we have foisted our mistakes 
and misconceptions. In our stead 
they are expressing the unrelieved 
rage, the constricting tension, and the 
terrible frustration of the world into 
which they were born. 


They are helpless and hopeless, im- 
prisoned by the blunders and delu- 
sions of their predecessors, and like 
all prisoners, they are mutineers in 
their hearts. 











YOUR LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 
Donald C. Rowat. Toronto: Mac- 
millan, 1955. pp. 148. $2.50. 


It’s a pity to have to be unkind 
to this book. In fact, everything, or 
almost everything the “puffs” say 
about it is true. It is brief and 
understandable and it does present 
all the important aspects of local 
government in Canada. Unhappily, 
these are too true, for the material 
is presented in just the form adver- 
tised, “where it came from, how it 
is organized in each province, how 
it administers and what it achieves, 
and its relation to the senior levels 
of government”. The result is a 
book with all the initial appeal of 
an eleventh grade textbook in civics. 


Here is an exasperating fallacy 
which haunts adult educators, pro- 
fessors, some teachers, and apparently 
publishers. It is the belief that to 
make a complicated subject more 
palatable and gain wider appeal, you 
simplify the language, reduce the 
intellectual structure, but leave the 
form of the subject matter untouched. 
It must be approached and appreci- 
ated in its logical academic order, or 
not at all. Nothing could be more 
irritatingly wrong, nor, in a way, 
more insulting to the reader, yet we 
do it again and again. Certainly, in 
introducing a technical subject one 
can assume little or nothing about 
knowledge of the vocabulary or the 
inherent problems, but to modify 
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these and leave the form is self- 
defeating. It simply ignores the 
matter of incentive. The adult with 
a lukewarm enthusiasm for the 
general nature and problems of civic 
government, but* with a momentary 
passion for the protection of his own 
rights, such as the safety of trees in 
a residential area, assessments, or the 
maintenance of existing street-car 
routes, is in fact, in exactly the emo- 
tional state in which he might learn 
something. He isn’t going to be 
bothered with the origin of civic 
government in Nova Scotia. (Even 
poets have stopped putting their 
earliest poems at the beginning of a 
collected edition.) What the aroused 
citizen wants is information of most 
use to him at the time. Afterwards, 
if sufficiently satisfied by the value 
of that, he may be encouraged to 
generalise and develop the broad, 
logical interest presupposed by the 
presentation of this book. Though 
this may sound as though we would 
have to write a book for each citizen, 
it doesn’t have to go that far. We 
can, as a beginning, make some 
generalizations about where most 
citizens are touched by civic affairs. 
This book might have been produced 
in exactly the reverse order to pro- 
duce the most telling effect. 


What is so exasperating is that it 
could have been an important book. 
It could have been the focus for work 
on a problem which adult educators 





can scarcely overlook. We've known 
for years that most people don’t care 
about civic government except when 
it’s too late. We've known that here 
is a ready-made mechanism for in- 
creasing the individual’s control over, 
and understanding of, his own en- 
vironment, which has never quite 
seemed to work out. If this 
hasn't, or doesn’t, why should we 
spend so much time erecting others 
to do the job? Professor Rowat is 
aware of this apparent apathy, too, 
and among his pleas for greater 
interest and enthusiasm, he suggests 
some interesting reasons for it. In 


one 


most cases, in Canada, local govern- 
ment was created from the top down, 
and there’s doubt as to whether it 
has ever taken root. The confusion 
that exists between Federal and Pro- 
vincial jurisdictions seems double 
with respect to Municipal and Pro- 
vincia!. If anyone really wants any- 
thing, he'd better go to where the 
power really is and work downwards, 
rather than fool around with limited 
municipal officials who aren't always 
sure who’s in charge. De Tocqueville, 
whom it is exceedingly fashionable 
to quote nowadays, once concluded 
that, “it is man who makes mon- 
archies and established republics, but 


the township seems to come directly 


from the hand of God”. 


not been the case 


Such has 
in Canada. To 
make any sense out of Professor 
Rowat’s concern that democracy be 
kept at home requires some serious 
thinking about where home is or has 
been. There is work to be done here, 
and this book might have been a 
help. The point, as Professor Rowat 
knows, is how to make people care, 
and care enough to understand and 


support actively the system of local 
government. Why he should assume, 
as the book seems to do, that they 
will read with more care and intelli- 
gence than they will act is difficult to 
determine. 

ALAN THOMAS. 


NEW LIFE IN OLD LANDS. Kath- 
leen McLaughlin. Toronto: Dodd 
Mead & Co., 1954. pp. 262. $4.25. 


In presenting some of the achieve- 
ments of the specialized agencies of 
United Nations in such a popular and 
interesting manner, the author, who 
is a reporter from the New York 
Times UN Bureau, has performed a 
useful public service. Most of what 
we read of the accomplishments of 
FAO or WHO is in the somewhat 
dull, prosaic form of official reports. 
In this book the writer sketches a 
series of word-pictures, authentic and 
true-to-life, or as she herself says, “a 
series of vignettes from a number 
of countries designed to 
enough of the variety, the drama, and 
some of the humor to suggest the 
pattern and problems of all.” 


convey 


The specialized agencies of UN are 
learning from experience that pro- 
grams for education, health and agri- 
cultural betterment must be developed 
simultaneously. It is not good 
enough to give help to. people—it is 
much better and sounder to help them 
to help themselves. Even when 
attempting to do this we must win 
their confidence if we are to get 
their co-operation. The writer spells 
out in terms we can all understand, 
just how much patience, tact and 
understanding we must exercise if we 








are to overcome the superstition, 
tradition and ignorance that limit the 
rate of progress. Numerous specific 
instances are presented to show how 
Technical Assistance has brought 
hope for an ampler food supply, for 
better health and a generally better 
way of life. 


All in all, this book can do a great 
deal to “sell” the idea that we need 
to tax ourselves to implement a 
world-wide plan of social service—if 
not on grounds of compassion, then 
for the very selfish reason of self- 
preservation. It might well be com- 
pulsory reading for those who feel 
that we should spend less on Colombo 
Plans in order to have more money 
available for defence. 


FRANK G. PATTEN. 


MIST ON THE RIVER. Hubert 
Evans. Toronto: Copp Clark Co. 
Limited, 1954. pp. 282. $3.50. 


When the modern reader learns 
that the hero of a novel is a member 
of some minority group he is apt to 
pick up the book gingerly and read 
a few pages with caution. For quite 
often such a book is a pamphlet dis- 
guised under a hard cover. Mist On 
The River brings considerably more 
illumination to a_ social problem 
than most pamphlets are able to 
accomplish. 

Hubert Evans has known and lived 
with Indians in several parts of 
Canada. They are his friends and 
acquaintances; he does not senti- 
mentalize about them, nor see them 
as the “white man’s burden”, nor as 
statistics in the “Indian problem”. 
His novel is about the conflicts 
which Indians face as they try to 
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When populations are uprooted 
and moved to some distant land, 
the process has lasting effects both 
on society and on the individual. 
This is a much needed documenta- 
tion of population and migration 
problems, and of the mental health 
of those who are dislocated from 
their normal background and are 
compelled to face major readjust- 
ment of their lives. $1.75. 
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come to terms with an aljen but 
dominant culture from which they 
cannot escape.- But Evans is much 
too concerned with the people in his 
story to construct a mere case-history 
of tensions between cultural groups 
or to advance principles for the solu- 
tion of these problems. 


It is the very essence of the book 
that one tends to understand and 
identify with the Indian characters, 
rather than with the whites. The 
plot does not hold many surprises; 
the author has certainly not conceived 
it as the basis for a Hollywood 
technicolor epic! For those whose 
primary study is the welfare of 
Canadian Indians, it adds an extra 
dimension of understanding. 


J.R.K. 
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GROUP DISCUSSION IN EDUCA- 
TIONAL, SOCIAL, AND WORK- 
ING LIFE, edited by John 
Burton. London: Central Council 
for Health Education, Tavistock 
House, Tavistock Square, 1954. pp. 
92. 3/6. 


The first impression left by this 
provocative pamphlet is its breadth of 
approach and its refreshing, typically 
English, freedom from techniques and 
jargon. (What North-American pub- 
lication on the same subject would 
open with quotations from T. S. Eliot 
and Pickwick Papers?) Contributors 
include doctors, teachers, adult edu- 
cators, social workers, and 
zoologist! 


one 


The aim of the publication, as set 
forth in sober, understandable, and 
correct English, is as follows: 


“The purpose of this symposium is not 
to deery all didactic teaching, nor to 
advocate any particular method of 
discussion technique, but to bring 
together the views of people using 
group discussion methods in various 
fields and give practical guidance to 
those who wish to embark on experi- 
ments in Socratic education. 

“Education by discussion is no new 
thing, and the term Socratic not only 
gives it prestige but indicates its anti- 
quity. It has had its supporters in all 
ages and has always flourished in 
cultures and movements where human 
beings are valued and where pedants 
and dogmatists have not monopolized 
the leadership. Even so, discussion 
method has produced its Scribes and 
Pharisees who endeavour to establish 
expertism and claim some particular 
methods as correct and others as 


heresy. We should like to emphasize 
that in our opinion there is no set 
formula for discussion, that the form 
discussions take varies widely with the 
purposes they serve and with the per- 
sonalities involved.” 

All of which “orients” group dis- 
cussion without a circle or a buzz 
session, an observer or a recorder. 
The emphasis is squarely upon respect 
for the individuals participating in 
the process, rather than on theory 
and technique, which seems to have 
become a fetish for some North 
American writers on the subject. 


Two papers might be noted par- 
ticularly: The Quaker Group, by 
Beatrice Pollard, and Free Discussion 
Groups in Work, by James J. 
Gillespie. The former explores the 
Quaker experience in group discus- 
sion which has a history of three 
hundred years. Quakers begin with 
the premise that unity is possible and 
do not use voting, chairman, or rules 
of procedure. A major stress is upon 
listening and patience, the willingness 
to let time elapse before trying to 
arrive at a consensus of opinion re- 
garding some issue found to be con- 
troversial. The dominating member 
with a view to put forward is not 
tolerated in the Quaker atmosphere of 
“love, coolness, gentleness, and dear 
unity.” As the author states: 


“It seems likely that the Quakers’ be 
lief in the possibility of unity and their 
deliberate, unceasing effort to attain it, 
combined with a steady rejection of 
every coercive device, has made them 














responsive to aspects of group life 
which surface distractions obscure to 
most people and in other organizations 
in our culture. Friends seem to have 
worked out a group discipline in har- 
mony with possibilities in human 
nature which most of us have been 
trained to ignore.” 


Mr. Gillespie's paper is deeply 
human and sincere in its efforts to 
demonstrate that workers, through 
small group discussion, may be given 
a self-respecting place in over-all 
work administration, which is a very 
different thing from the indoctrina- 
tion and propagandizing which passes 
too. often as “education” in industry. 


A useful bibliography ends the 
pamphlet. 


E.W.L. 


FINANCING ADULT EDUCATION 
IN AMERICA’S _ PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS AND COMMUNITY 
COUNCILS. Edward B. Olds, 
Research Coordinator. Washington, 
D.C.: Adult Education Association 
of the U.S.A., 1201 16th St., N.W. 
1954. pp. 124, $1.25. 


“The disparity between the over- 
whelming need for adult education 
and the meagreness of the available 
resources has led to the present study. 
This study examines in some detail 
the financing of particular phases of 
adult education, especially public 
school adult education and some co- 
ordinated adult education programs 
outside the public schools.” 


This opening paragraph states a 
purpose which is admirably achieved 
in this 124-page booklet. It is the 
report of a survey conducted by the 
National Commission on Adult Edu- 


cation Finance. The survey was 


instigated by the Adult Education 
Association of the U.S.A. and was 
financed through the Ford Founda- 
tion. The enormous task of co- 
ordinating the research and preparing 
the report was directed by Edward 
B. Olds. 


One of the striking features of this 
booklet is the comprehensive picture 
which it presents both of the extent 
and the nature of public adult educa- 
tion programs over the whole of the 
United States. The financial statistics 
provide the background for a clear 
exposition of the subject and also 
offer a uniform measuring stick for 
comparing highly diversified develop- 
ments. The result is probably the 
best summary which, to date, has 
been prepared on the total field of 
adult education in the U.S.A. It is 
amazing that so much information 
can be condensed into such a small 
volume—every page is a study in 
itself. 


This work is primarily a financial 
report complete with tables, graphs 
and comparative percentages. How- 
ever, its value to the reader extends 
far beyond the dollars and cents 
aspects of adult education. The 
introduction, the comments which 
accompany each statistical table, and 
the analysis of the various types of 
program are masterpieces of concise 
exposition which give the reader a 
panoramic view of a complex educa- 


tional field. 
The Canadian reader will find 


that some of the sources of funds for 
adult education as described in the 
report, are based on American 
federal and state legislation which, 
in some instances, has no counter- 





part in this country. However, this 
does not seriously detract from the 
over-all values which can be derived 
from the study. 


To all who are interested in the 
role and the development of adult 
education in our culture, this booklet 
is highly recommended as_back- 
ground reading. To _ professional 
adult education workers or to students 
who are planning a career in that 
field, it provides an outstanding 
report which rates a high priority on 
the current reading list. In 
clusion, it is an outstanding report 
on a very timely topic. 


K. L. Younc. 


con- 


UNITED 
MENTS. 


NATIONS ACHIEVE. 
(Current Affairs for the 
Armed Forces, Vol. 8, No. 3, 
February 1, 1955). E. C. Carter. 
Ottawa: Bureau of Current Affairs, 
Department of National Defence, 
1955. pp. 31. 10c. 


A useful, compressed summary of 
UN activities is presented on the eve 


of its tenth anniversary. Despite 
the weakness of the Security Council 
in guaranteeing peace, there have 
been positive accomplishments. “Veto 
or no, the decisions of the majority 
in the United Nations have prevailed 
in halting bloodshed and providing 
partial solutions for disputes in a 
dozen different situations. UN action 
has paved the way to independence 
for three new states, with a fourth 
to follow in 1960. Even more 
promising is the “Uniting for Peace” 
action which shows the way around 
the veto by laying a foundation for 
collective measures against aggression 


to. be taken by the 60-Nation General 
Assembly where no veto exists.” Also 
briefly treated are: the issues result- 
ing from the Korean war, the 
Chinese question, NATO, France and 
the Asian-African bloc, Palestine, 
Kashmir and Disarmament. 


REPORTS AND PAPERS ON MASS 
COMMUNICATION. Unesco 
Clearing House. Paris: UNeEsco, 
Department of Mass Communi- 
cations, 1954, 40c ea. No. 8, Janu- 
ary, 1954. Education for Journal- 
ism, 1953. pp. 43. No. 9, February, 
1954, Bibliography on Filmology 
as Related to the Social Sciences, 
by Jan C. Bouman, pp. 42. No. 10, 
February, 1954. Newsprint Trends, 
1928-1951. pp. 63. No. 11, March, 
1954. Paper for Printing (other 
than Newsprint) and Writing, 
1929-1951 Trends. pp. 42. No. 12, 
April, 1954. Paper for Printing 
and Writing Tentative Forecasts of 
Demand in 1955, 1960 and 1965, 
by the Intelligence Unit of The 
Economist, London. pp. 105. 


Highly specialized, but valuable 
information, chiefly bibliographical, 
in restricted fields. 


MODERN AUSTRALIAN POETRY 
(Current Affairs Bulletin), Vol. 15, 
No. 7, January 17, 1955. Sydney, 
Tutorial Classes Department, Uni- 
versity of Sydney, 1955. pp. 15. 6/-. 


In this useful pamphlet 
which comes regularly from “down 
under” to the CAAE, it was a 
pleasant surprise to find a welcome 
diversion from the terrifying “current 
events” of early 1955. Australia, like 


series 











Canada, is comparatively new to the 
arts, and equally sensitive about 
native efforts. The opening para- 
graph strikes a warm, familiar note 
to Canadian ears: 


“In these days, when Australia’s 
voice is heard in international con- 
ferences, and her ministers are at ali 
the world’s great capitals, there can be 
no doubt in anyone’s mind that our 
country has fully emerged as a na- 
tional power. It may be interesting to 
consider whether we have reached 
National Maturity in other fields than 
polit'cs, and since it may be argued 
that a nation’s poetry reflects the cul- 
tural sophistication a people have 
reached, this Bulletin is concerned to 
review what has been done in Aus- 
tralian poetry during the last 50 years, 
and to estimate the level of present- 
day expression.” 

The following concise critque of 
Australian poetry adds considerably 
to Canadian knowledge about an 
unfamiliar side of Australian life. 
Australia’s geographical isolation has 
profoundly affected her own national 
character, as well as making it diffh- 
cult for those countries which are 
culturally akin to understand it. But 
Canada, a sister Dominion, experi- 
encing similar development in the 
arts, has a peculiar responsibility for 
following Australia’s growth in the 
same field. Modern Australian Poetry 
will contribute valuable help in this 
direction. 


E.W.L. 


HOW CAN WE SELL MORE 

MODERN FURNITURE? National 
Industrial Design Council. Ottawa: 
the Council, 1955. pp. 40. $1.00. 


The discussion conference on the 
theme “How Can We Sell More 
Modern Furniture’, held last autumn 
by the NIDC in Toronto, was at- 


tended by almost one hundred repre- 
sentatives of furniture manufacturing 
and retail firms. The NIDC has now 
published a 44-page report of the pro- 
ceedings. The following addresses 
which highlighted the conference are 
given in full: 


How to Put Modern Across on The 
Mass Market, by George Soulis, Sny- 
der’s Limited, Waterloo. 

Does the Retailer Help or Hinder Us? 
by R. Spanner, Spanner Products Limi- 
ted, Toronto. 

The Designer’s Point of View, by 
Jacques Guillon, ACID, Montreal. 
Future Prospects for Modern Furniture 
in Canada, by Robin Bush, ACID, Bush 
Associates Limited, Vancouver. 

The Retailer Speaks His Mind, by W. 
A. D. Murray, Henry Morgan Co., Ltd., 
Montreal. 

The Mushrooming Market, by Miss 
Jean McKinlay, editor, CANADIAN 
Homes ANp GarpENS, Toronto. 


The lively discussion forum, which 
followed the speeches, is also recorded 


in the booklet. Speakers from the 
floor made various constructive sug- 
gestions, for example, as to how the 
present multiplicity of finishes and 
fabrics in furniture could be reduced 
and standardized to the benefit of 
both the consumer, retailer and 
manufacturer. 


E.W.L. 
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HARRY ALLEN CHAPPELL, 
1903-1955 

Harry Chappell was born in Winni- 
peg, son of a Liverpool blacksmith 
who had come to Canada in the early 
days of the West. In his early 
childhood he came to know 
thing about unions and developed 
a deep and abiding interest in the 
problems of working people. He 
worked for the Canadian National 
Railways for many years, until his 
appointment as a Representative of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport 
Workers in 1933. 


During his long membership in the 
Brotherhood, he held various posi- 
tions of responsibility and was also 
closely associated with the growth of 
the Canadian Congress of Labor. At 
the time of his death, on February 
4th, he was National President of 
the CBRE & OTW, and a member 
of the Executive Committee of the 
CCL. 

Although he left formal school life 
at an early age, he succeeded in 
covering this and much more ground 
in evening schools and university 
courses. His own experience had 
emphasized the importance of educa- 
tion and led him into the job of 
providing opportunities for others. At 
various times, he was Vice-President 
of the Winnipeg Branch, Workers’ 
Educational Association; a member 
for six years of the Winnipeg Public 
School Board; a member of the 
Manitoba Advisory Committee on 


some- 


MO 


HARRY A. CHAPPELL 
National President, C.B.R.E. and O.T.W. 


Practical Education of the Canadian 
Education Association, and an active 
member for many years of the CAAE, 
of which he was a Vice-President. 

To all of his many interests he 
brought an active mind and unbounded 
enthusiasm. An able speaker, he was 
labor’s spokesman on many occa- 
sions at home and abroad and was 
very active in the Farm and Citizens’ 
Forum broadcasts, and local panel 
discussions that originated with 
Western radio stations. He held deep 
convictions on many questions and had 
the courage to express them whenever 
necessary. Neither his wide knowl- 
edge nor the intensity of his beliefs, 
however, prevented him from being 
a warm, friendly person who enjoyed 
talking with people as much as he 
enjoyed working for the many 
causes he shared with them. 

A. L. Hepwortn. 











UN AND YOUTH 

One of the prime objectives of the 
United Nations Association in Canada 
has work with students in 
schools, and_ universities. 
The large number of inquiries re- 


been 
colleges 


ceived and answered by the National 
Office individuals, student 
groups and teachers indicate the 
interest that The National 
Offices, feeling the time had come to 


from 
exists. 


draw this interest together to permit 
ideas to pass from school to school 
throughout the large geographical 
areas in Canada, acted on a sugges- 
tion from the Department of Exter- 
nal Affairs and set up an Educa- 
tional Committee. On this commit- 
represented the UNA in 
the CAAE, the CIIA, La 
Société Canadienne d’Education des 
Adultes, and the CTF. Mr. George 


Croskery was elected chairman. 


tee are 
Canada. 


FIELDS OF ACTIVITY 
The four fields in which work has 

been done are in order of importance: 

(a) With high school students 

(b) With teachers-in-training 

(c) With teachers attending summer 
sessions at universities 

(d) With groups 
primarily in education. 


adult interested 


SEMINARS 
By far, the 


been 


greatest success has 
in work with high 
school students at summer seminars, 
initiated by the spon- 
sored by other bodies, planned with 
the assistance of the secretary of the 
Committee, and operated on a self- 
sustaining basis through the co-opera- 
tion of Service Clubs, UNA 


Branches, Universities, School 


attained 


Committee, 


Boards, High Schools, Departments 
of Education, Teachers’ Organiza- 
tions, Boards of Trade, Canadian 
Legion, etc. 


In the summer of 1953, Seminars 
were held in Vancouver, British 
Columbia; Banff, Alberta; Qu’Ap- 
pelle, Saskatchewan; and Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, with enrolments respec- 
tively of 64, 77, 26 and 106. This 
summer, they are being repeated in 
these centers and, in addition, there 
will be three new ones at Mount 
Allison, Sackville, N.B. for the four 
Atlantic Provinces; Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Kingston, for Eastern Ontario; 
and Western University, London, for 
Western Ontario. 


The usual pattern for procedure is 
to have the local UNA Branch as- 
sume the leadership in convening a 
Seminar Committee of representa- 
tives of interested organizations or 
institutions. Promotion ideas and 
resource materials are supplied from 
the national committee and the local 
committee proceeds to develop and 
circulate its own publicity and pro- 
Service Clubs and 
other bodies, as well as individual 


motion material. 
participants, co-operate in  under- 
writing costs of transportation and 
attendance. Participants are usually 
selected by the high school principal 
sometimes in consultation with other 
persons in the community, and as 
many sections as possible of the area 
being served are represented. Efforts 
have been successful in obtaining 


representatives from the smaller 


towns as well as the larger centers 
of population. 











Seminar Committees are fortunate 
in securing excellent leaders to handle 


the lectures and group discussion 
meetings. Recreational staff is con- 


sidered important and the 1953 ex- 
periments indicate that all groups 
were successful in keeping students 


profitably engaged and happy 
throughout the five days of the 
Seminar. 


FOLLOW-UP ACTIVITIES 

The Committee believes that these 
seminars, involving approximately 
500 high school students from al- 
most as many different communities 
throughout the length and breadth of 
Canada, are extremely valuable 
media for the dissemination of in- 
formation and the stimulation of an 
enlightened interest in international 
affairs. High school students are so 
soon to enter into full citizenship 
that what they think and believe is of 
great importance. We are, there- 
fore, gratified to know that in the 
case of every seminar, there are fol- 
low-up activities that carry the in- 
fluences of the five-day meeting into 
the broaden the 


scope of the project. 


community and 


For example, in Alberta forty stu- 
dents became self-styled UN repre- 
sentatives in their respective schools 
and accepted the responsibility of 
maintaining a liaison between the 
work of UN and their high school 


colleagues. 


Four students from the Saskatche- 
wan Seminar last summer made six- 
teen addresses to service clubs and 
other organizations. 





In Manitoba, two participants were 
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selected by an essay competition to 
have a trip to UN headquarters in 
New York and one of the organiza- 
tions sponsoring the Seminar later 
used a student from a rural area to 
address its convention. 


In Vancouver, the seminar par- 
ticipants of that area held a reunion 
this spring. 


CANADIAN ESTIMATE OF 
ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 

One Committee which made up its 
mind, in the fall, to do a job has 
kept its collective word. The Decem- 
ber number of Foop For THoucnt 
carried a note about the decision of 
the Children’s Film Library Com- 
mittee of Canada to estimate films on 
the basis of their family entertain 
ment value. In January the first blue 
review sheets reached the editoria) 
desk. Member organizations of the 
Children’s Film Library have done 
the actual work—the results will be 
published in Canadian Estimates, to 
appear at least every two months and 
even more often if the number of fine 
pictures to be released for circulaticn 
warrants it. 


The standards used in pre-viewing 
films are cleary set forth: 


1. Pictures must entertain and must 
hold the attention of children. 


Z. Pictures for children must have 
a maximum of action and a minimum 
of dialogue. Pictures must move. 


3. The human relationships and 
social situations presented must show 
the working out of democratic ideals. 
This does not mean that anti-social 
behavior must never be portrayed; 


it does mean that socially acceptable 
patterns of conduct should emerge 
as desirable and right. 

4. Good and evil must be sharply 
differentiated: 

(a) Ethical and moral values, 
as presented to this age range, shall 
be clear cut and definite. A sym- 
pathetic villain is taboo. Wrong must 
not be made to appear right, even 
temporarily. 

(b) The motion picture must 
show truthfully the consequences that 
come from making certain choices 
in life. 

5. Pictures must show a triumph 
of virtue in any conflict with evil. 


6. Violence should never be used 
for the purpose of arousing feeling 
its own sake—for sheer sensa- 
tionalism. Violence has been a part 


for 


of conflict since the time of man but 
its presence must be justified. It 
should not be presented in pictorial 
detail. 


7. Characterizations must be honest 
and_ believable, their 
psychologically sound. 


motivations 


8. Manners, custonis, attitudes and 
interests must be appropriate to the 
kind of people presented. 


9. In the portrayal of economic, 
social and racial differences, emphasis 
upon snobbery or false distinctions 
is unacceptable. 

10. Characters representing minor- 
ity groups within this country or 
nationals of foreign countries must 
be presented as individuals rather 
than as stereotypes; for example, the 
Negro, the Jew, the Italian. 

11. Family relationships should be 
presented in such a way as to re- 
inforce a child’s sense of security. 
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12. When death, bereavement and 
hardship are shown the object should 
be to remove morbid ignorance, pro- 
moting the child’s self-reliance and 
playing down self-pity. These situa- 
tions should never be used as mere 
tear-jerkers. 

13. Authenticity of presentation is 
desired as to historical and geograph- 
ical facts in addition to authentic re- 
creation of the atmosphere and spirit 
of the time and place. 

14. CoMEDY AND FANTASY 

It stands to reason that we cannot 
expect the above standards to apply 
to comedy and fantasy. There is a 
great gulf between the children’s 
sense of humor and that of adults. 
Hence, the Children’s Film Library 
Committee seeks to reconcile the 
children’s reactions with those of its 
own in the selection of comedies for 
children. Vulgarity and flagrant bad 
taste in comedy scenes are not deemed 
suitable for the child audience. 

Rated on such points as the fore- 
going, the leaflet may be used with 
confidence by all those concerned 
about the type of movie to which 
children are exposed. Canadian 
Estimates may be secured by writing 
to Box 516, Adelaide Street P.O.., 
Toronto 1, Ontario. 


SUMMER COURSE IN 
TRADE UNION POLICY 

The Department of Extra-Mural 
Studies and the Workers’ Educational 
Association, East Midland District, 
offer a residential summer course, 
Trade Union Policy in Great Britain, 
Germany and the U.S.A., a com- 
parative study of worker-employer 
relationships for British and Overseas 
students. The staff. tutors of the 





University of Nottingham and _ the 
WEA will be assisted by 


lecturers with international experi- 


visiting 


ence of trade unions and industry; 
James Crawford, General President, 
National Union of Boot and Shoe 
Operatives; Mark Starr, Educational 
Director, International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union (U.S.A.) and 
Werner Lauermann, Tutor in Trade 
Union Studies, Wilton Park ( Foreign 
Office, German Section). 
will be 


The course 
held at Conference House. 
Buxton, Derbyshire, England, trom 
July 30 to August 6, 1955. For 
further information and registration 
forms, write to The Joint Secretaries. 
14-22 Shakespeare Street, Notting- 
ham, England. 


SIMULTANEOUS TRANSLATION 
RECOMMENDED 

As the increase in international 
conferences parallels the development 
of technology, mechanical means of 
communication come to the fore. 
Through ear-phones, for instance, an 
audience heard the English transla- 
tion of a speech given by a Russian 
doctor, in his native tongue, at 
the Fifth International Congress on 
Mental Health, in Toronto last 
August. This kind of communication 
is expensive, which confines it largely 
to the national and the international 
level. But its uses in a bilingual 
country like Canada are obvious. 

A recent brief from the Co- 
operative Union of Canada to the 
Government of Canada makes an 
interesting recommendation 
these lines 

“As a means of bridging this 

language gap which now serves to 

inhibit the relationship 
which we would like to see enjoyed 


along 


closer 


by our people, we would suggest 
that serious consideration be given 
to the establishment of a cultural 
center at suitable places in Canada 
where gatherings might be con- 
ducted in both languages. To 
facilitate these proceedings we 
would suggest there be made avail- 
able, either free of charge or at a 
very nominal fee, simultaneous 
translation equipment and the ser- 
vices of competent translators. The 
gratifying experience of many of 
our leaders at international con- 
ferences where such facilities have 
been in use encourages us to make 
this suggestion for your considera- 
tion. We believe the existence of 
such a meeting place would help 
to break down a principal barrier 
to the cultural intermingling which 
we all desire to see take place.” 


TELEVISION DIVISION FOR 
CRAWLEY FILMS 

Crawley Films Limited have an- 
nounced the opening of their new 
Television Division in Toronto on 
March Ist. It will be located at 21 
Dundas Square. 

The establishment of the Tele- 
vision Division, a major extension of 
present facilites, has been planned by 
Crawley’s for many months. 

It concides not only with the 
coming-of-age of television in Canada 
(close to 1,400,000 sets now in 
operation) but also with the open- 
ing of Crawley’s vastly expanded 
production and laboratory facilities 
in Ottawa. 

Planned to cope with all types of 
TV film production, the new Division 
will specialize at the outset on the 
preparation of TV commercials. 





The new department will be headed 
by Quentin Brown, who has been 
Crawley’s Production Manager for 
the past three years. When he 
joined Crawley’s over seven year ago, 
Mr. Brown brought with him a wide 
experience in business, advertising 
and the theater. 

A B.A. from McGill, three years 
at Fairchild Aircraft Co., Ltd. as 
Chief Cost Accountant, and four 
years as a deck officer in the RCN 
were followed by advertising experi- 
ence in the New York office of 
BBD & O. He sandwiched in two 
seasons of professional summer stock 
and took his Master’s Degree in 
Dramatic Art at the University of 
North Carolina. 

Mr. Brown's initial start at 
Crawley’s was in the Script Depart- 
ment, where he wrote such films as 
A Great Day jor Flying, Dutch Treat 
and Briarcliffe Food Center. Moving 
into production, he undertook pro- 
ducer-director chores on many films 
including Packaged Power, the top 
Canadian Industrially Sponsored Film 
of 1952. He gives up the post of 
Production Manager to establish 
Crawley’s new TV Division. 


CANADIAN FOUNDATIONS 

As a sequel to Mr. Shea’s article. 
“Free Enterprise in Philanthropy” in 
the February Foop For THoucurt, 
the Toronto Star of February 10 
announces two new Canadian Founda- 
tions, established by E. P. Taylor 
and Harry E. Foster respectively. The 
Ontario total now stands at 25. The 
Toronto paper goes on to comment: 
“‘Canada has the strictest and best 

laws in the world governing 

charitable foundations, insofar as 


taxes are concerned.’ federal tax 
experts said here today .. . 


‘*There is no possible way of an 
individual or a business evading 
income or other taxes by the device 
of a charitable foundation,’ officials 
said. “The foundation must devote 
90 per cent of its income each year 
to a cause approved by the federal 
authorities or give that much to 
others to use for causes approved 
by the federal government.’ 


“Tax experts here said that they 
believed the trend toward estab- 
lishing charitable foundations was 
due to the desire by organizations 
or individuals to put their fund- 
giving on a more business-like 
basis.” 


ACTION FOR THE 
UNITED NATIONS 

The packed Sunday evening au- 
diences at the Towne Cinema, To- 
ronto, are the work of an organiza- 
tion known as Canadians for United 
Nations. It is made up of a group 
of Torontonians who have come to 
feel a personal stake in the fate of 
UN, firmly convinced that despite 
its faults, weaknesses and failures, 
the principles of the UN still offer 
the best hope for an ultimately peace- 
ful and rational world. 


Relying chiefly upon materials and 
information supplied by the UN it- 
self, the organization provides infor- 
mation and news of UN work to more 


than 35 weekly newspapers in 
Ontario. Through forums, meetings, 
panels, etc., it attempts to stimulate 
public interest in the principles, work, 
and problems of the UN, with spe- 





cial stress on Canada’s relationship 
with the UN. At the same time, 
Canadians for United Nations de- 
votes some of its energies to the 
raising of sums of money which are 
channeled directly into the work of 
the 


series of film showings falls into the 


various UN specialized agencies 


latter category, all proceeds going to 
Unesco. With the theater and 
facilities donated by Mrs. 
Taylor Mr. Barney 
the “take” is considerable! And since 
Canadians for United Nations has no 
paid employees, it is possible to keep 
administrative to 
minimum. 


its 
Yvonne 


and Simmons, 


costs an absolute 
The film programs are carefully 
selected to 


films from various countries; 


present representative 
many 
of which have been provided through 
the kindness of the embassies of these 
countries. Imagination, backed up 
by some hard work, has demon- 
strated that “average citizens” can 
make a direct contribution to world 
citizenship. 


THE ATLANTIC SUPPLEMENTS 

The Atlantic Monthly has recently 
inaugurated supplements “in a series 
which is being published at intervals 
. .. to bring to readers in the United 
States a representative sampling of 
the literary and artistic achievements 
of other cultures and other coun- 
tries”. India, Holland, Belgium, and 
Japan have already appeared; the 
Arab Indonesia 
and Brazil are in preparation. 


Countries. Greece. 
“These supplements have been as- 


sembled, in cooperation with the 
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Atlantic editorial staff, by Intercul- 
tural Publications Inc., a non-profit 
corporation established by The Ford 
Foundation in 1952. They represent 
one aspect of the Foundation’s exten- 
sive international program which 
seeks, through support of a variety of 
projects, to increase the mutual 
understanding among the free na- 
tions and thus to strengthen the bases 
of world peace.” 


Coverage is exceptionally broad. 
In the supplement on Japan, the bulk 
of material is contributed by Japa- 
nese writers. Attention is evenly di- 
vided between social, economic, and 
political developments and activities 
in the arts. Short stories and poetry 
are also represented. 


The format is excellent. A special 


cover in color introduces the supple- 
ment which is liberally illustrated 
with black and 


white, as well as color. 


reproductions in 


DRAMA COURSE AT STRATFORD 


The Stratford Shakespearan Fes- 
tival Board has an- 
nounced the second annual drama 
course to be held in conjunction 
with the third annual season of plays 
in Stratford this summer. The 
Festival drama school, first inaugu- 
rated last season, is being expanded 
this year to enable selected actors 
to work professionally in the Festival 
company at the same time as they 
study. 


of Directors 


Tyrone Guthrie, Festival director, 
who has organized the study program, 





said, “As a result of last year’s 
experiment, it has been decided that 
there is need for a longer, more 
concentrated technical course for 
actors, with the added advantage of 
practical experience”. Production 
Manager for the Festival, Tom 
Brown, who co-operated with Dr. 
Guthrie in the organizing of the 
drama course, arrived in Stratford 
recently. According to Mr. Brown, 
applicants will be selected to work 
on a salary basis with the Festival 
company and combine the study of 
various aspects of the theater along 
with their appearance in the three 
Festival productions, Julius Caesar, 
The Merchant of Venice and Oedipus 
Rex, playing from June 27 to August 
27 this summer. Courses will be 
given by professional instructors in 
voice, movement, fencing and theater 
techniques. Along with the instructors 
who will be coming to Stratford 
specially to lecture in the drama 
course, four of the leading members 
of the Stratford Festival company will 
be conducting classes. The course 
will last from the beginning of June 
until the end of the theater season. 


JUNIOR LEAGUES OF CANADA 

There are 183 Junior Leagues; 175 
in the U.S., six in Canada, and one 
each in Honolulu and Mexico. In 
1901 in New York City a group of 
young girls started the first Junior 
League as a volunteer organization 
to aid social agencies. The first 
Canadian Junior League was formed 
in Montreal, about 1912. 

Canada now has six Junior Leagues, 
with a total membership of 2,062. 
These include; Toronto (538), 
Montreal (511), Vancouver (384), 


Winnipeg (307), Hamilton (173), 
and Halifax (149). 

The purpose of a Junior League is 
“To foster interest among its mem- 
bers in the social, economic, educa- 
tional, cultural and civic conditions 
of the community, and to make 
efficient their volunteer service”. 

Two Leagues support children’s 
theater. Halifax produces the only 
live theater for children in the Mari- 
times, and Winnipeg finances a pro- 
gram sponsored by the Children’s 
Theater of Winnipeg. Toronto spon- 
sors six children’s musical concerts a 
year, and a group has written and 
acted for the past nine years in 
“Sounds Fun”, a radio program for 
children, now coast-to-coast. 

Vancouver, Winnipeg and Hamil- 
ton Leagues have puppet groups, who 
entertain in schools and _ hospitals. 
Vancouver and Hamilton help with 
children’s conducted tours of the local 
Art Gallery. The Montreal League 
is just finishing, in conjunction with 
two other groups, a factual survey 
of the arts in Montreal. The Van- 
couver group is interested in thera- 
peutic work for children. 

These are just a few of the projects 
undertaken by the six Junior Leagues. 


ANNIVERSARY IN THE OFFING 
The National Council of the CAAE, 
at its January meeting, approved a 
motion that its Executive Committee 
appoint a committee to study suit- 
able plans for anniversary celebra- 
tions during 1955-56. Foop For 
THOUGHT, in accordance with this 
decision, has already begun a series 
of articles which will commemorate 
some of the milestones along the 





CAAE way. In January, Mr. H. P. 
Brown of Edmonton, wrote about the 
sometimes amusing and often frus- 
trating work in the early days of 
Alberta adult education. In the next 
issue, his article was followed by the 
reprinting, in part, of Father Tomp- 
kins classic pamphlet Knowledge for 
the People. 


But this coming anniversary be- 
longs peculiarly to all those inter- 
in adult education across the 
It cannot be the 
responsibility of the CAAE alone- 

if 
would be contrary to the very spirit 
this organization 
founded. It is urged, therefore, that 


ested 
whole of Canada. 
assumed, 


such . responsibility, 


in which was 
any person who wishes to contribute 
reminiscences of early projects or 
who may have suggestions about im- 
portant material (now perhaps out of 
print) which should again be empha- 
sized, send in such anecdotes and 
suggestions to the Editorial office of 


Foop For THoucurt. 


INSTEAD OF THAT STRING 
ON THE FINGER 


In this age, 
reminder for multitudinous activities 


time-conscious some 
is a “must”. Now Unesco has stepped 
briskly forward with a novel desk 
engagement book and calendar. The 
left-hand 
blank each appoint- 
ments, while the right-hand page dis- 


page remains invitingly 


for month’s 


plays some phase of UNEsco’s varied. 


One word of 
however. The right-hand 
page is so intriguing in its illustra- 
tions and typography that the execu- 
tive attention 


world-wide program. 
caution, 


may never wander to 
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the left-hand columns—at least not 
in time to meet that pressing luncheon 
date! Secretaries must use their own 
judgment about letting the boss have 
a copy of Call on Unesco in 1955. 
It costs 50c and may be obtained 
through the United Nations Associa- 


tion, 340 McLeod Street. Ottawa. 


APPOINTMENTS 

C. Hamilton formerly 
General Secretary of Niagara Falls 
YMCA, has been appointed Executive 
Secretary of the Canadian YMCA’s 
summer conference and 
center at Geneva Park. 


Gosse. 


training 


Geneva Park is the site of many 
schools and conferences including 
those for YMCA leaders and staff, as 
well as organizations like the 
Canadian Institute on Public Affairs 
and its “Couchiching Conference”. 

Mr. Gosse’s YMCA experience in- 
cludes Peterborough, Windsor, Lon- 
don, Ingersoll and Niagara Falls. 


Recognition of his contribution to 
the community was given to Mr. 
Gosse in Niagara Falls when he was 
named “Citizen of the Year” by the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce there. 
He was secretary to the chairman of 
the Falls’ successful hospital cam- 
paign, and developed, for all churches, 
a leadership training course, in addi- 
tion to his regular YMCA responsi- 
bilities. 

Born in Fogo, Newfoundland, and 
educated at Halifax County Academy, 
Dalhousie, and McMaster Univer- 
sities, Mr. Gosse served as a lieutenant 
in the navy from 1942 to 1945. 

Mr. Gosse is married, has two sons, 
and now resides Willowdale, 
Ontario. 





UNESCO GIFT COUPON 


PLAN. 


CWT ® 


People of underdeveloped countries 
are using Unesco Gift Coupons, as 
a sort of “foreign exchange”, to buy 
books, magazines, films, artists’ and 
musicians’ supplies and _ scientific 
equipment to encourage literacy and 
learning. 


Many Canadian organizations are 
taking part in the plan and this is 
how it works: 

Your organization chooses a school, 
university, library, laboratory or 
similar organization in one of three 
dozen countries that need help. 
Unesco will send you, on consign- 
ment, Gift Coupon Stamps worth 25 
cents (sixpence, 20 francs or 20 
pfennig in other currencies). When 
your members have sold 40 stamps, 
Unesco sends you a Gift Coupon 
worth ten dollars. Then you can sit 
down and write a letter to the people 
you and Unesco have agreed need 
your help and send along all the 
Gift Coupons you have been able to 
acquire. 

Your foreign friends then use the 
Gift Coupons to buy specific items 
they need from an approved supplier 
of their choice. Unesco will redeem 
the coupons from the supplier. 


You may choose the people you 
want to help from UNesco’s list of 
projects. You might choose, for in- 
stance, “Project No. 57.1” which 
happens to be the Vienna Adult Edu- 
cation Association. If you succeeded 
in selling $1,560 worth of Gift 
Coupon Stamps, you could provide 
this organization with a sound film 
projector, three slide projectors, a 
typewriter, duplicator and a useful 
selection of books. 


Instead, you might choose an edu- 
cational project in India, a high 
school in Bechuanaland, a youth cen- 
ter in Israel, a technical training 
center in Libya or you could provide 
nursery school furniture, an electric 
range, cooking utensils, community 
canning equipment and a sewing 
machine for a village in Ceylon. 


The Women’s Institutes of Ontario 
have taken up the idea enthusiastically 
and the various branches in rural 
communities throughout Ontario have 
committed themselves to a very am- 
bitious program of aid to the country 
women of Ceylon. The plan is being 
promoted and organized in Canada 
through the United Nations Associa- 
tion. 


Cw o 








ee progrems  GAMP LAQUEMAG “*" Soputcie 


Sponsored jointly by 


McGill University and Université Laval 
August 19th to August 29th, 1955 


in the Laurentians 


A bilingual summer school for those er yac +d in Adulte Education and 
Community Work. Seminars on Adult Ldv ion for the Individual, the 
Group, the Community, and the Nation. Skul sessions on the use of visual 
aids, group discussion, recreation, community music, written and visual 
publicity, dramatics. 


Enrolment limited to 100 people 


For information and registration write the co-directors: 


H. R. C. Avison Napoléon LeBlanc 


Adult Education Service Centre de Culture Populaire 
Macdonald College (McGill) Faculté des sciences sociales 
Macdonald College P.O., P.Q. Université Laval, Québec 
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